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To  Doctor  A.  Fothergill,  f.r.  s. 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ,  and 
of  the  Medical  Societies  of  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Paris ;  and  Honorary  Member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society. 

DEAR  SIR , 

If  I  were  to  negleff  the  only  publick 
opportunity  that  may  ever  be  allowed  me  to 
testify  my  gratitude,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
valuable  life  of  my  nearest  Relation,  I  should 
become  inexcusable  to  myself ;  therefore  I  take 
the  liberty  of  addressing  to  you,,  who  have  so 
often  by  your  Writings  distinguished  yourself  as 
the  friend  of  the  human  race,  a  few  Sheets , 
that  have  been  written  for  the  benefit  of  those 
unfortunate  persons,  who  may  labour  under  the 
disease  therein  described. 

I  am,  Sir , 

Your  much  obliged  Friend, 
and  very  sincere  Servant , 

THOMAS  BAY  NT  ON. 


NEW  METHOD 

*v\ 

O  F 

TREATING  ULCER  A 

The  common  methods  of  curing  old 
ulcers  are  fo  tedious,  troublefome,  and 

i 

uncertain,  and  they  fo  often  become  dan¬ 
gerous  in  their  confequences,  that  I  think  it 
will  be  admitted,  that,  any  attempts  calcu¬ 
lated  to  leflen  the  fufferings  of  the  Patient, 
and  the  trouble  of  the  Surgeon,  will  be 
entitled  to  attention ;  as  it  is  known  by  all 
pradtitioners  of  experience,  that  very  few  of 

A  thofe 


/ 


(  2  ) 

thofe  maladies  which  compofe  the  catalogue 
of  human  mifery,  occafion  in  many  inflances 
more  perplexity  to  the  one,  or  diflrefs  to 
the  other,  than  this  difeafe . 

A  timilar  reflection  may  have  occafioned 
fome  of  the  numerous  publications  on  this 
fubjedt,  within  the  latt  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ;  indeed,  it  will  be  perceived  by  the 
writings  of  Wifeman,  Elfe,  Bell,  Underwood, 
and  other  Surgeons  of  eminence,  that  the 
difeafe  has  been  confidered  fo  well  worthy 
their  attention ,  as  fucceflively  to  employ  their 
pens. 

Had  not  Wifeman’s  fuccefs  with  the 
laced  flocking  been  made  public,  it  is  pojfibh 
that  Surgeons  might,  in  the  prefent  day,  have 


\ 


/ 
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been  unacquainted  with  the  advantages 
derived  from  fupporting  the  returning  vefTels; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  the  difeafe  under 
confideration,  might,  even  at  this  time, 
have  been  lefs  within  the  controul  of  art, 
than  it  is  fuppofed  to  be ;  as  the  principal 
merit  of  the  work  of  every  man,  who  has 
written  upon  the  fubjedt  tince  his  day,  will 
be  found  to  contifl  in  thofe  directions,  that 
enforce  the  neceffity  of  fupporting  the  parts 
by  bandage. 

c  *  1  .  *  •  ■  *  .  ;  \  .  vj  '  .  ■  . .  .  .  i  •* 

I  have  faid  that  the  common  methods  of 
cure  are  tedious,  troublefome,  and  uncertain ; 
it  will  alfo  be  found,  that  thofe  people  are 

i 

mod  liable  to  fuch  difeafes,  who  are  lead 
able  to  attain,  or  fubmit,  to  the  means  of 

V  1  » 

A  2  cure. 
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cure.  If  a  man  in  affluence,  or  in  circum- 
ftances  that  enable  him  to  pay  for  advice  and 
afftftance,  meets  with  fuch  an  accident,  he 
by  reft  and  proper  care,  obtains  a  cure  : — 
If  a  labouring  poor  man  experiences  fuch  a 
misfortune,  which  it  muft  be  allowed  he  is 
very  liable  to,  he  is  obliged  to  purfue  his 
occupation,  for  fupport,  as  ftarving  is  a 
greater  evil  than  even  a  continual  ulcer ;  thus, 
a  complaint,  that  might  have  been  cured, 
becomes  every  day  worfe,  and  at  laft  often 
ends  in  what  has  been  deemed  an  incurable 
difeafe. '  •  £li  • 

The  means  I  have  to  propofe  will  in  rnoft 
inftances  be  found  fufftcient  to  accomplifh 
cures  for  the  worft  cafes  without  pain,  or 


confinement 


j  • 
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confinement.  And  thus  the  poor  man,,  who 
is  now  by  the  circumitances  of  his  tituation 
almoft  deprived  of  a  rational  hope,  may  in 
future  be  enabled  to  procure  his  family  futte- 
nance,  whilft  he  purfues  the  means  that  are 
calculated  to  reftore  him  to  health.  Thefe 
advantages,  with  many  others,  fo  obvious  as 
not  to  need  publication,  when  the  whole 
ilock  of  healthful  ability  that  a  country  con¬ 
tains  may  be  put  in  requiiition  by  its  wrants,(*^ 
have  induced  me,  and  not  the  vanity  of 
authorfhip,  to  make  known  what  I  think 

the 


(<»)  It  is  expe&ed  that  many  brave  feamen  and 
foldiers  will  be  reftored  to  their  country  by  thefe  means, 
that  otherwife  would  have  continued  ufelefs  to  them- 
ielves,  and  to  the  community. 


’(  6  ) 

the  experience  of  all  will  prove  to  be  a 
material  improvement  in  the  art  of  Surgery. 
And  when  it  is  coniidered  that  our  acquain¬ 
tance  with  nature  is  every  day  increafing,  it 
will  not  be  arrogant  to  fuppofe  that  thofe 
who  write  laft  upon  fubjedts  connected  with 
it,  may,  without  being  pofleffed  of  any 
uncommon  thare  of  fagacity,  make  difcoveries 
that  efcaped  the  penetration  of  thofe  who 

i r 

had  written  upon  the  fame  fubjedts  with 
fewer  data. 

Improvements  in  the  healing  art,  mud, 
like  all  thofe  fciences  that  depend  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  be  necef- 
farily  flow ;  and  perhaps,  can  only  be  advanced 
by  a  faithful  record  of  fadfs,  the  liberal  inter-  . 

change 
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change  of  ideas  between  thofe  who  pradtife  it, 
and  a  candid  fubmiftion  to  the  tefl  of  general 
experience,  of  thofe  new  remedies  that  have 
fucceeded,  where  others  had  failed,  to  produce 
the  deftred  effects  :  fuch  an  aftertion,  in  the 
prefent  day,  will  not  I  hope  be  fuppofed  to 
favour  empyricifm,  as  that  only  can  acquire 
currency  which  will  bear  the  aflay  of  reafon. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1792,  after  having  experienced  repeated 
difappointments  in  my  endeavours  to  obtain 
permanent  cures  for  fome  patients,  with 
whom  I  had  taken  more  than  common 
pains,  and  for  whom  I  had  tried  reft  in  a 

horizontal 


(  8  ) 

l  t  '  y  -  ; 

horizontal  pofture,  ( a )  exercife,  precipitate,^) 
bandages,^)  and  every  other  remedy  I 
was  acquainted  with,  that  authors  had  re-* 
commended,  both  alone,  and  conjoined 
with  the  moft  approved  internal  medicines  : 
I  determined  on  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
edges  of  thofe  ulcers ,  that  might  in  future 
be  placed  under  my  care ,  7iearer  together , 
by  means  of  flips  of  adhefive  plaifler  ;  having 
frequently  had  occalion  to  obferve,  that  the 
probability  of  an  ulcer  continuing  found 

depended  much  on  the  lize  of  the  cicatrix 

\ 

that 


(a)  See  Bell’s  Treatife  on  Ulcers.  {1)  Underwood  s 
Treatife  on  Ulcers  of  the  Legs,  (c)  Life’s  Method  of 
treating  fore  Legs, 


(  9  ) 

that  remained  after  the  cure  appeared  to  be 
accomplifhed  :  and  well  knowing  that  the 
natural  fhield  of  the  part,  the  true  tkin,  was 
a  much  more  fubftantial  fupport  and  de¬ 
fence/  as  well  as  a  better  covering,  than 
that  frail  one,  that  is  obtained  by  the 
affiftance  of  art  (a)  in  the  common  me¬ 
thods  of  cure. - -At  that  time  I  had 

i 

in  view  to  lefTen  the  probability  of  thofe 

v  #  • 

ulcers  breaking  out  again,  that  might  be 

healed 

•  »  .  / 

. - —  - 

(a)  “  Thus  all  the  mild  ftyptic  powders  and  wafhes, 

by  contrading  or  corrugating  the  extremities  of  fuch 

\ 

veflels  as  have  been  divided,  and  by  producing  an 
exticcation  of  that  inorganic  cellular  fubftance  in  which 
thefe  are  inveloped,  tend  to  induce  over  the  furface  of 
fores  that  delicate  thin  covering  termed  cicatrix.” 

\  ’i  1 

Mr.  Benj .  Bell's  Treatife  on  Ulcers,  p.  181, 


B 
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healed  by  the  means  I  propofed  to  make 
trial  of,  as  well  as  an  expectation  of  being 
able,  if  the  application  could  be  borne  by 
my  patients,  to  gain  fome  time  in  the  cure. 

Little  did  I  think  that  a  method  fo  fimple  as 
the  mere  application  of  a  flip  of  adhetive 
plainer,  in  a  particular  way,  would  prove  the 

.  •  ■ ;  x'  i  ■ . 

eafieft,  moil  efficacious,  and  moll  agreeable 

Of 

of  all  applications,  to  a  wound  fo  proverbially 
irritable  as  an  ulcer ;  much  lefs  could  I  ex¬ 
pert  that  it  would  lead  me  to  the  difcovery 
of  a  method  of  curing  with  eafe,  thofe  dif- 
eafes  that  had  fo  long  exercifed  my  patience, 

and  defied  my  induftry  :  It  had  never  in  that 

\ 

fpecies  of  fore,  I  believe,  been  tried,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  no  wonder,  though  every  furgeon 

mull 


\ 
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mull  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  it  in 
recent  wounds,  that  I  then  adopted  it  as  a 
very  doubtful  remedy.  (*)  Opportunities  to  try 
it  were  not  long  wanting,  and  although  the 
cafes  that  flrft  prefented  were  of  an  unfavour¬ 
able  defcription,  I  had  the  pleafure  to  perceive 
that  it  occafioned  very  little  pain  in  the 

‘  y  \  '  -  '•  -  _  ‘  »• 

application,  fat  eafily  upon  the  wounds,  gave 
my  patients  great  fatisfadtion,  and  in  every 

in  dance 


(a)  “  The  particular  practice  of  procuring  adhefion 
belongs  to  no  one  perfon,  but  was  palling  continually 
from  hand  to  hand,  from  one  friend  to  another*  the' 
common  do6trine  and  difeourfe  of  the  day.  It  was 
gradually  extending  in  its  application,  and  growing 
Itrong,  like  every  pra&ical  dodtrine,  by  flow  degrees, 
It  was  applied  firft  to  amputation  3  then  to  trepan  3  then 
to  the  extirpation  of  cancerous  mammae  3  then  to  all 
great  operations  j  then  to  all  recent  wounds,” 

Mr.  John  Bell's  firji  Difeourfe  on  Wounds , 

B  3 
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inftance  materially  accelerated  the  cure.  1 
had  alfo  the  pleafure  to  obferve  that  the  chief 
purpofe  of  its  application  was  obtained, 
namely,  that  the  fize  of  the  cicatrices  were 
much  lefs  than  they  would  have  been,  had  the 
cures  been  obtained  by  any  of  the  common 
methods. 

i  %  ■*  -  £  . 

My  fuccefs,  however,  was  not  quite  per¬ 
fect,  as  I  was  not  able  in  many  inftances,  to 
remove  the  dips  of  plaifter,  without  removing 
fome  portion  of  the  adjacent  fkin,  which  by 
occafioning  a  new,  though  very  trifling 
wound,  proved  a  difagreeable  circumftance 
in  a  part  fo  difpofed  to  indame  and  ulcerate, 
as  the  vicinity  of  an  old  fore,  in  a  fituation 
fo  far  removed  from  the  fource  of  circulation. 


i 


as 
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as  one  of  the  lower  extremities.  I  there¬ 
fore  endeavoured  to  obviate  that  incon¬ 
venience,,  in  the  cafes  that  next  pre- 
fented,  by  keeping  the  plaifters  and  bandages 

well  moiflened  with  fpring  water,  fome  time 

\ 

before  they  were  removed  from  the  limb. 
I  had  the  fatisfadlion  to  obferve  that  the 
inconvenience  was  not  only  prevented,  but 
that  every  fucceeding  cafe  juftified  the  con¬ 
fidence  I  now  began  to  place  in  the  remedy. 
I  difcovered  alfo,  that  moiftening  the  ban- 

t  x  .  (  i 

dages  was  attended  with  advantages  that  I 
did  not  expedl ;  that  my  patients  were  ren¬ 
dered  much  more  comfortable  in  their  fenfa- 
tions  while  the  parts  were  wet,  and  cool,  and 
that  the  furrounding  inflammation  was  fooner 
removed,  than  I  had  before  obferved  it  to  be. 

B  3  The 
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The  difeafes  that  had  hitherto  occurred, 

4 

were  mofily  fmall  irritable  ulcers,  about  the 
ankle  joints  and  upon  the  tendons  that  pafs 
over  the  fuperior  parts  of  the  foot;  fituations, 
that  I  believe  would  have  occationed  them 
to  have  refitted  in  a  confiderable  degree, 
mofi,  or  all  of  the  other  known  methods  of 
treating  fuch  difeafes,  though  they  yielded 
fo  readily  to  this,  as  to  confirm  my  opinion 
of  its  decided  fuperiority  over  every  other 
method  of  cure,  in  the  earlier  inftances  of 
its  application. 

All  of  thefe  patients  were  at  firfl  enjoined 
to  keep  the  affedted  part  as  much  at  reft  as 
poffible,  but  as  it  happened  that  many  of 
them  were,  from  the  nature  of  their  occupa¬ 
tions* 


i 
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v  .  ^  , 

'  x 

tions,  obliged  to  work,  and  ftand  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  the  day,  I  foon  difcovered 
that  their  recovery  kept  equal  pace  with  thofe 
who  confined  themfelves  to  their  beds  ;  this 
circumftance,  fo  contradictory  to  my  own, 
and  the  almofl  univerfal  experience  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  at  firft  excited  a  confiderable  degree 
of  furprize ;  but  if  the  modern  theory  of 
inflammation  be  juft,  is  it  not  likely  that 
the  equal  prefTure  which  will  be  applied  to 
the  mouths,  and  tides  of  the  divided  exhalants 
by  thefe  means,  when  aflifted  with  a  proper 
bandage,  may  as  effectually  prevent  that  dis¬ 
proportionate  flow  of  ferum,  and  coagulating 
lymph,  which  conftitutes  the  difcharge  of 
ulcers,  as  abfolute  reft  in  a  horizontal  pofture? 
and  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  health  of 

B  4  a 
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a  wound  is  very  frequent])?-  affeCted  by  the 
quantity  of  its  difcharge,  I  think  it  will  appear 
probable.,  where  it  is  too  great,  that  the  means 

propofed  may  produce  their  good  effects  by 

/  » 

preventing  the  diftention  of  the  veffels,  and 
in  that  way  obflruCting  the  fupply  of  fluids  that 
they  had  been  accuftomed  to  receive  and  pour 

4 

out,  which  it  will  be  recollected  were  generally 
increafed  and  vitiated,  in  proportion  to  the 
exercife  of  the  part,  and  will  now  be  found 

to  be  in  an  equal  or  greater  degree  diminifhed 

> 

and  improved  by  the  plan  that  is  recom¬ 
mended  ;  indeed  fo  remarkable  will  the  dif¬ 
ference  be  found,  that  in  many  of  thofe 

i 

negleCled  ulcers  that  I  have  met  with  among 
the  poor,  the  difcharges,  which  upon  the 
removal  of  their  dreffings  had  fallen  in  a 
ftream  from  the  part,  have  in  two  or  three 


/ 


% 
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days,  at  farthefi,  been  reduced  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  that  is  ufually  afforded  by  the  healthiefl 

i 

fores  ;  the  difference  in  the  quality  will  be 
equally  remarkable,  as  it  has  been  in  almofl 

every  inftance  obferved,  that  thofe  ulcers 

•/  . 

which  before  the  application  of  thefe  means 
were  fo  offenfive  as  to  leave  an  intolerable 
foetor  when  they  were  dreffed,  have  in  the 
fame  fpace  of  time,  or  nearly  as  foon,  become 
perfectly  fweet  and  inoffenfive. 

It  has  generally  happened  that  the 
diftrefs  of  the  fufferers  has  been  alfo 
much  leffened,  and  I  have  been  told  at 
the  fecond,  and  very  often  at  the  firft  dref- 
fing,  that  they  had  experienced  more  eafe 
in  that  fhort  period,  than  they  had  known 

for 
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for  many  preceding  months.  I  am  now 

/  / 

fpeaking  of  thofc  perfons  whom  I  have  found 
in  the  mod  miferable  Jituations,  and  have 
taken  under  my  care  to  put  the  propofed  plan 
to  the  fevered  trials.  The  fuccefs  that  I 
have  experienced  has  been  fo  uniform,  that 

I  think  I  can  fafely  affert  there  will  in  future 

» 

be  found  but  a  very  fmall  proportion  ofthofe 
ulcers  that  are  uncon  nedted  with  morbid  poi- 
fons,  difeafed  bones,  or  conditutional  affec¬ 
tions,  as  fyphilis,  caries,  fcrophula,  &c.  that 
may  not  be  cured  in  a  fhorterfpace  of  time  than 
will  readily  be  believed,  without  much  pain,  or 

any  confinement,  if  the  plan  be  purfued  with 

'  .  / 

fteadinefs  and  the  requifite  care.  Need  I 
fay  that  if  it  becomes  as  fuccefsful  with  others 
as  it  has  been  with  me,  it  will  prove  a  fource 
of  benefit  beyond  calculation  ? 


/ 
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f 


I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  ditch arge 
will  be  letlened,  that  the  offenfive  fmell  will 
be  removed,  and  that  the  pain  will  abate  in  a 
very  fhort  time ;  thefe  advantages,  though 
To  great,  are  not  all  that  belong  to  this  tim- 
ple  innovation  ;  the  callous  edges  will  in  a 
few  days  be  levelled  with  the  furface  of  the 
fore,  the  growth  of  fungus  will  be  prevented, 

i 

and  confequently  the  neceffity  for  painful 
efcharotics  be  much  letlened,  if  not  entirely 
done  away,  the  condition  of  the  ulcer,  how- 
ever  large,  will  be  fo  much  bettered  as  to 
annihilate  thofe  conftitutional  effedts,  that 
in  large  ulcers  often  occalion  an  increale  of 
mifery,  and  fometimes  end  in  death. 

t 

The  progreflion  of  the  cure  will,  I  believe, 
be  uniform  ;  and  thofe  who  adopt  the  plan, 


\ 


f 
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will  not  again  find  the  labour  of  months 
deftroyedj  by  a  new  a6tion  of  the  fore  in  a 

i 

few  days;  as  it  has  always  happened ,  that  the 
advantages  gained  hy  me  in  this  way,  have 
been  preferved  till  a  cure  has  been  obtained,  (*) 
and  lafily,  the  probability  of  a  relapfe  will  be 

very 


(a)  Every  Surgeon,  who  has  frequented  large  Hof- 
pitals,  knows  and  laments  the  difficulty  of  cure;  for 
though  reft  and  an  horizontal  pofture,  with  any  fimple 
application,  may  effe£t  it  in  any  recent  fores,  and  good 
conftitutions ;  yet  where  the  ulcers  are  of  long  ftanding, 
or  have  hard  callous  edges,  or  happen  to  fuch  as  are  in 
a  bad  habit  of  body,  we  daily  fee  them  refift  every 
ufual  method.  Sometimes  preparations  of  mercury, 
fuch  as  calomel,  or  Van  Swieten’s  folution  of  fublimate, 
have  feemingly  produced  a  good  effeft  At  other  times 
I  have  thought  fea-water  of  ufe ;  and  have  often  feen 
the  bark  prefcribed  with  advantage.  But  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  known  thefe  fail.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing. 


(  21  ) 


very  greatly  diminifhed,  as  the  remaining 
cicatrix,  where  the  ulcers  are  tituated  in 
jielding  parts,  will  be  fo  fmall  (if  care  be 
taken  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  retraced 


at  each  time  of  dr  ejfmg^) 


fkin  nearer 


that  there  will  be  little  rifque  of  its  again 
giving  way. 


after  bringing  an  ulcer  into  fuch  a  Teeming  difpofition 


to  heal,  as  to  flatter  us  with  the  hopes  of  a  compleat 
cicatrix  in  a  few  days,  to  fee  it  become  painful,  inflame, 
look  foul,  fpread,  and  even  gangrene  ;  and  when,  by 
the  ufe  of  antifeptic  fomentations  and  poultices,  the 
bark  and  'opium,  the  fpreading  of  the  fore  is  flopped, 
and  the  floughs  call  off,  the'  ulcer  is  probably  larger 
than  it  was  when  we  firft  began  to  treat  it.  By  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  thefe  means,  we  may  bring  it  again  into  a 
difpofition  to  heal;  and  probably  fee  the  fame  fcene 
adted  over  again. 


See  the  Works  of  the  late  Jofeph  Fife,  F,  R.  S,  P.  109- 
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Any  reafoning  upon  fadts  that  are  fo  well 
eftablifhed  by  the  fubjoined  cafes  may  feem 
unnecefiary  ;  it  is  therefore  not  my  intention 
to  trefpafs  on  the  time  of  thofe  who  may 
perufe  this  little  tradi,  further  than  is  need¬ 
ful  to  illuflrate  the  principles  whereon  the 
improvements  are  founded,  that  are  here 
defcribed.  And  it  will  I  hope  appear  that 
what  is  faid  in  that  way  will  be  the  refult  of 
induction  from  the  following  incontrovertible 
cafes,  rather  than  from  any  reafoning  a  priori. 

I  had  long  known  that  the  fkin  fuffered 
much  lefs  in  the  progrefs  of  thofe  ulcers  that 
were  occafioned  by  original  violence,  or  that 
depended  fimply  upon  a  divition  of  parts, 

t 

than  in  many  of  thofe  fpecific  difeafes  that 
are  occafioned  by  morbid  poifons ;  whofe 
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Y 


actions  are  in  fome  inftances  diredied  almoft 
exclufively  to  the  fkin,  as  in  fome  -ftages  of 
fyphilis,  phagedaena,  &c.  and  ]  had  fuppofed 
that  the  enlarged  diameter  of  ulcers  was  in 
many  inftances  occafioned  as  much  by  that 
ferous  fwelling  termed  Oedema,  which 
caufes  a  feparation  of  the  divided  parts,  and 
a  ret  ration  of  the  Jkin>  or  more  than  by  any 
effects  of  the  ulcerative  procefs  ;  I  alfo  too 
frequently  had  obferved  the  infufficiency  of 
that  inorganic  fubftance  that  is  afforded  by* 
nature  in  its  ftead , '  to  defend  and  prefer  ve 

•  .  *  i  ,  Vi  > 

parts  that  had  been  healed  by  the  means 

L«k  f9/r  S L  .  •.  ...  k 

generally  ufed. 


(a)  tc  This  new  cutis,  and  indeed  all  the  fubftance 
which  had  been  formerly  granulations,  is  not  nearly 
fo  ftrong,  nor  endowed  with  fuch  lading  and  proper 
actions  as  the  originally  formed  parts.  The  living 


/ 


I 
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The  advantages  that  might  be  obtained 

c  r 

by  the  free  ufe  of  cold  water.,  as  an  appli- 

1  v?  8  m.  S' 

cation  to  fuch  difeafes,  an  accidental  cir- 

cumftance  brought  to  my  knowledge.  I  had 
long  been  fentible  of  the  good  effects  that 
refulted  from  the  ufe  of  the  aqua  vegeto 

mineralis 


■  .  ■ 

\  ( 

,  i  ■  ’  .• '  ;  ; ' 

,  ) 

principle  itfelf  is  alfo  not  nearly  fo  a6tive  $  for  when  an 
old  fore  once  breaks  out  it  continues  to  yield  till 
almoft  the  whole  of  the  new  formed  matter  has  been 
sbforbed  or  mortified.” 

iifr.  Hunters  Treatife  on  the  Blood,  &l\ 

ry  ,  fj  -  ■  r'  .  ^ 


■  ^ 
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mineralis ;  and  had  without  refledlion  afcribed 
them  to  thole  fpecific  virtues  that  its  inventor 
fays  it  polTelTes,,W  whilft  I  believe  I  had 
overlooked  the  real,  or  at  lead  the  more 
probable  caufes  of  thofe  confequences  that 
have  been  fo  univerfally  obferved  to  follow 
its  ufe. 

It  has  been  proved  that  a  larger  quantity 
of  blood  circulates  through  parts  that  are 
Inflamed ,  than  they  were  accuftorned  to 
tranfmit  in  a  ftate  of  health,  that  the  diameter 

of 


(a)  See  Goulard’s  Treatife  on  Lead, 

c 

\  '  v 


/ 
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of  the  vcfiels  of  parts  in  fuch  a  flake  is 
confiderably  enlarged,  and  that  the  dif- 
charge  of  wounds  and  ulcers  is  nothing 
more  than  certain  parts  of  the  bloody  fome- 
what  altered  in  their  properties  by  the  adlion 
of  the  veffels.  (*)  Under  fuch  a  view  of 
the  difeafe,  is  it  not  probable,  that  the 
good  effe&s  of  the  aqua  vegeto  mineralis 
may  be  better  explained  in  the  following 
manner,  than  by  the  unphilofophical  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  fpecific  virtues  that 
never  have  been,  and  I  think  never  can  be 

de- 


(a)  See  page  280  of  Mr,  J.  Hunter’s  (<  Treatifc  on 
the  Blood,  &c.” 
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demonftrated  ?  (a)  It  is  now  known  that  the 
heat  of  a  part  is  greater  or  lefs  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  arterial  blood  that  pafles 
through  it ;  that  the  heat  of  animals  is 
occafioned  by  the  abflradlion  of  caloric,  or 

the 


(a)  Mr.  John  Hunter  fays,  in  page  350  of  his  “  Treatife 
on  the  Blood  & c.”  that  “  applications  which  can  weaken 
thould  never  be  applied  to  an  irritable  inflammation, 
efpecially  if  the  irritability  arifes  from  weaknefs.”  He  fays, 
“  I  am  certain  I  havefeen  lead  increafe  fuch  inflammations 
particularly  in  many  inflammations  of  the  eyes  and 
eye-lids  j  apd  I  believe  it  is  a  bad  application  in  all 
fcrophulous  cafes.”  If  it  be  neceffary  to  add  more  to  fuch 
refpedtable  evidence,  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  natural  properties  of  fome  of  the  ingredients 
of  the  Vegeto  Mineral  Water.  It  is  prepared  by  diffolv- 
ing  lead  in  vinegar,  and  then  adding  water  to  the  folution. 

Its 

C  2 
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the  matter  of  heat*  from  the  atmofphere,  by 
the  lungs  in  the  a6t  of  refpiration,  that  it  is 
communicated  from  them  to  the  blood  in 
the  pulmonary  veins,  by  them  tranfmitted 
with  the  blood  to  the  left  tide  of  the  heart, 
from  thence  thrown  into  the  Aorta,  and  by 

its 


Its  principal  ingredient  is  one  of  the  moll  debilitating 
poifons  that  fcience  has  any  knowledge  of.  The 
menftruum  of  that  ingredient,  (vinegar)  derives  its 
menftraal  power  from  the  oxygene  which  it  abforbs 
from  the  atmofphere  in  its  change  from  the  inflammable 
to  the  acetous  ttate.  Now  it  has  been  proved  by  the 
jutlly  celebrated  Dr.  Ingenhoutz,  that  oxygene  is 
unfriendly  to  wounds  and  fores,  as  may  be  feen  in  his 
Letter  to  Dr.  Beddoes,  in  the  firtt  part  of  his 
Confiderations  on  <f  The  Medicinal  ufe  of  Fa6titious 
Airs.”  Water  then,  the  remaining  ingredient,  appears 
to  be  the  only  ufeful  as  well  as  innocent  article  of 
the  competition. 
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its  branches  conveyed  to  the  remoteft  parts 
of  the  body>)  It  is  alfo  known,  as  hath 
been  obferved  before,  that  parts  in  an  in¬ 
flamed  ftate  have  their  veflels  diftended, 
and  receive  more  blood  than  parts  in  a 

flate  of  health. - From  thefe  confidera- 

tions  it  muft  appear  that  the  heat  of  parts 
in  an  inflamed  flate  muft  be  greater  than 
flmilar  parts  of  the  fame  body  in  a  flate 

of 


{a)  We  cannot  therefore  fufficiently  admire  the 
infinite  wifdom  of  the  fupreme  Being,  who  has  made 
heat  be  generated  in  the  lungs  from  that  very  element 
which  draws  off  heat  from  every  other  part  of  the 
body. — We  cannot  alfo  but  admire  the  diffufion  of  heat 
through  the  entire  fyftem  by  means  of  the  blood. 

See  a  dijjcrtation  on  refpiration  tranflated,  from  the 
Latin  of  Dr.  Menzies. 


C  3 
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of  health.  Is  it  not  probable  then  that  the 
good  effects  of  the  aqua  vegeto  mineralis 
have  refulted  either  from  the  abftradtion 
of  the  increafed  heat  of  the  part,  by  means 
of  its  cooler  temperature,  or  that  by 
the  fenfation  of  cold,  which  fuch  appli¬ 
cations  convey  to  the  parts  inflamed,  a 
contraction  of  the  veflels  may  have  been 
oecafioned,(a)  and  a  fupply  of  that  moil 
ftimulating  material  heatdiminifhed;  as  well  as 

the 


(a)  Cold  produces  the  action  of  contraction  in 
the  veflels.  Its  action  on  an  inflamed  part  may  be 
flmilar  to  its  adion  on  a  frozen  part  by  reftraining 
action,  and  keeping  it  within  the  ftrcngth  of  the  part 
in  the  one  cafe,  fo  as  not  to  allow  death  to  take  place 
from  over  action,  and  in  the  other  to  keep  it  within 
bounds.” 

Mr.  Hunter  s  Treatife  on  the  Blood,  &c. 


i 
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the  undue  flux  of  thofe  parts  of  the  blood 
that  conftitute  the  difcharges  of  ulcers  ? 
Or  may  it  not  produce  its  good  effects  in 
each  or  all  of  thofe  ways  ?  It  has  been 
aftonifhingly  ufeful  in  fome  ulcers  that 
afforded  acrid  difcharges,  I  believe,  by 
fimply  diluting,  and  in  that  way  diminifh- 
ing  the  corrotive  quality  of  fuch  difcharges. 

If  the  foregoing  reafoningbe  confident  with 
truth,  how  decidedly  fuperior,  as  an  appli¬ 
cation,  mufl  be  pure  water,  to  that  pre¬ 
paration  of  lead  that  has  been  confidered. 
I  mean  not  to  affert  that  cafes  cannot  occur 
wherein  it  may  prove  ufeful ;  but  I  deiign 
by  relating  the  refult  of  my  experience, 
which  in  thefe  cafes  hath  been  rather 

C  4  extenfive. 
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extenfive,  to  direCt  the  attention  of  practi¬ 
tioners  to  a  remedy  that  with  me  has  proved, 
upon  many  comparative  trials,  to  be  more 
ufeful  than  the  one  that  has  been  fo  long 
and  fo  generally  adopted  ;  which  perhaps  will 
fufficiently' appear,  if  the  good  effeCts  pro¬ 
duced  are  referable  to  the  abftraCtion  of 
increafed  heat,  to  the  contraction  of  the 
vetfels  and  a  confequent  diminution  of  the 
flux  of  an  ulcer,  or  to  its  power  of  rendering 
acrid  difcharges  mild  by  dilution  ;  as  it  is 
not  poffible  to  apply  effectually  the  aqua 
vegeto  mineralis  more  than  once  or  twice  to 
a  part,  without  a  removal  of  the  bandages, 
as  the  calx  of  the  lead  is  left  in  the  inter- 
ftices  of  the  linen  or  flannel  that  is  employed 
when  the  water  evaporates,  fo  as  to  render 

it 

i  . 
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it  impervious :  and  thus  that  which  when 
applied  was  an  cafy  application,  that  readily 
tranfmitted  any  watery  fluid  to  the  part 
affedted,  and  that  was  chofen  on  account  of 
its  foftnefs  and  the  fupport  it  afforded  to  the 

i 

difeafed  parts,  becomes  (if  the  roller  be  at 
all  difplaced)  a  hard  ligature,  in  no  refpedt 
calculated  to  produce  any  of  thofe  beneficial 
effedts  that  were  expedted  from  it  as  a  ban¬ 
dage.  M  Many  other  advantages  might  be 

pointed 


(a)  It  is  fcarcely  poflible  for  thofe  who  wafh  the 
bandages  that  have  been  wetted  with  the  folution  of 
lead,,  ever  to  render  them  perfectly  clean,  or  free  from 
the  calx  that  is  retained  in  their  interfaces,  and  thus, 
an  unhealthy  atmofphere,  that  has  been  occalioned  by 
the  excretions  that  nature  defigned  to  throw  off,  is 
confined  with  the  difeharges  by  an  impervious  bandage. 
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pointed  out,  that  fufficiently  eftablifh  the 
preference  due  to  pure  water.  I  fhall  how¬ 
ever  oblerve  only,  that  the  one  is  a  poifon, 
which  in  the  hands  of  unfkilful  or  carelefs 
perfons  may  do  harm  in  various  ways ;  that 
the  confequences  of  its  ablorption  would 
be  in  many  inftances  dreadful'*! — and  that 
the  other,  though  fo  innocent,  is  capable  of 
producing  ail  the  advantages  that  are  obtained 
by  the  ufe  of  the  former,  in  a  more  effedlual 
manner,  in  confequence  of  the  eafe  with 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  parts  without 
removing  the  bandages. 

I 


fa)  Particularly  in  thofe  cafes  of  colliquative  Diarrhoea^ 
that  are  occafioned  fo  often  by  the  fympathifing  of  the 
itomach  and  intefftnes,  with  large  and  irritable  wounds. 
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I  fhall  now  attempt  to  defcribe  the  manner 
in  which  the  principles  above  alluded  to  are 
applied.  And  as  it  mutt  be  perceived  that 
there  is  little  more  in  the  materials  recom¬ 
mended  than  Surgeons  have  been  long  in 
the  habit  of  uting,  it  mutt  be  alfo  perceived 
that  the  difference  in  the  effedts  produced 
mutt  be  in  a  great  meafure  afcribed  to  the 
manner  in  which  thofe  materials  are  applied. 
Therefore,  as  the  fuccefs  of  the  means  very 
much  depends  upon  the  mode  of  their  appli¬ 
cation,  I  thall  be  more  particular  in  my 
defcription  of  them  than  may  perhaps  to 
many  appear  necettary ;  but  as  I  am  convinced 
that  almott  every  thing  that  can  be  wifhed 
may  be  obtained  in  fuch  cafes,  if  the  prin¬ 
ciples  are  kept  in  view,  and  a  proper  appli¬ 
cation 
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cation  of  the  means  perfevered  in  ;  I  with, 
by  the  fuinefs  of  my  defcription,  to  fpare 
thofe  who  may  adopt  the  plan,  the  incon¬ 
veniences  and  difappointments  that  may  be 
experienced,  if  the  fteadieft  attention  does 
not  direct  their  application. 

The  parts  fhould  be  firft  cleared  of  that 
hair  that  is  fometimes  found  in  conflderable 

'  i  9  f 

quantities  upon  the  legs,  by  means  of  a 
razor,  that  none  of  the  difeharges  by  being 
retained  may  become  acrid  and  inflame  the 
tkin,  and  that  the  dreflings  may  be  removed 
with  eafe  at  each  time  of  their  renewal ; 
which  in  fome  cafes,  where  the  difeharges 
are  very  profufe,  and  the  ulcers  very  irritable, 
may  perhaps  be  neceflary  twice  in  the 

twenty-four 
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twenty-four  hours ;  but  which  I  have  in 
almott  every  inftance  been  only  under  the 
neceflity  of  performing  once  in  that  fpace  of 
time. 

'  •  -*  * 

The  plaifter  fhould  be  prepared  for  fpread- 
ing  by  melting  in  an  iron  ladle  over  a  flow 
fire  four  ounces  of  common  plaifter  or 
diachylon.,  with  half  a  drachm  of  yellow 
refin  ;  when  melted  it  fhould  be  flirred  till 
it  begins  to  cool  ;  and  then  fpread  thinly 
upon  flips  of  fmooth  porous  callico  of  a 
convenient  length  and  breadth,  by  fweeping 
it  quickly  from  the  end  that  is  held  by  the 
left  hand  of  the  perfon  who  fpreads  it,  to 
the  other  end  that  mutt  be  held  firmly  by 
another  perfon,  with  the  common  elaftic 

fpatula 


s 
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fpatula  that  is  ufed  by  apothecaries  ;  the 
uneven  edges  mud  then  be  cut  off,  and  the 
pieces  fo  prepared  cut  into  flips  of  from 
two  to  three  inches*  in  breadth,  and  of  a 
length  that  will,  after  being  paffed  round 
the  limb,  leave  an  end  of  about  four  inches. 

•  •  fc 

The  middle  of  the  piece  fo  prepared 
fhould  then  be  applied  to  the  found  part  of 
the  limb  that  is  oppofite  to  the  inferior  part 
of  the  ulcer,  fo  that  the  lower  edge  of  the 

4 

d 

plaifter  may  be  placed  about  an  inch  below 
the  edge,  of  the  fore,  and  the  ends  fhould 
then  be  drawn  over  the  ulcer  with  as  mueh 
gradual  extenfion  as  the  patient  can  well 
bear ;  other  flips  fhould  be  fecured  in  the 
fame  way  each  above  the  other,  until  the 

whole 
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whole  furface  of  the  fore  and  the  limb  are 
compleatly  covered  with  the  plainer  at  leaft 
an  inch  above  and  below  the  difeafed  part. 

The  whole  of  the  affe6fed  parts  fhould 
then  be  defended  with  pieces  of  foft  callico, 
three  or  four  times  doubled,  and  very  evenly 
applied ;  and  a  callico  bandage  of  about 
three  inches  in  breadth,  and  four  or  five 
yards  in  length  ;  or  rather  as  much  as  will 
be  fufiicient  to  fupport  the  limb  from  the 
foot  to  the  knee,  fhould  be  applied  with  as 
much  firmnefs  as  can  be  borne  by  the  patient; 
and  as  much  evennefs  as  can  be  obtained  by 
the  attention  of  the  Surgeon,  by  palling  it 
firfl  round  the  leg  at  the  ankle  joint,  then 
once  or  twice  round  the  foot,  and  afterwards 


up 
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up  the  limb  till  it  reaches  the  knee,  obferv- 
ing  that  each  turn  of  the  bandage  fhould 
have  its  lower  edge  fo  placed  as  to  be  about 
an  inch  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  fold 
next  below, 

>  .  ' 1  '  ■  f 

The  whole  of  the  parts  that  are  at  all 
affedted  fhould  then  be  well  moitlened  with 
cold  fpring  water,  poured  from  a  large 
tea-pot ;  and  it  fhould,  if  the  parts  be  much 
inflamed,  or  the  difcharges  either  acrid  or 
profufe,  be  renewed  as  often  as  the  heat  of 
the  parts  may  indicate,  or  perhaps  at  leafl 
once  in  every  hour. — The  patient  may  then 
take  what  exercife  he  pleafes,  as  I  have  been 
generally  told  by  mine,  that  they  have  been 
eafier  when  they  have  walked  much ;  and 

have 
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have  as  generally  found  that  their  cures  have 

,  i  .  ;  •  ,  .  '  :■  \ 

not  been  xetarded;  but  on  the  contrary 
mod  times  accelerated  by  their  exertions  in 
that  way.  I  do  not  attempt  to  affign  any 
other  than  the  preceding  reafons  for  a  cir~ 
cumdance  fo  contradictory  to  the  experience 
of  almod  all  Surgeons.  But  I  think  it  will 
be  obvious,  that  cures  that  are  obtained 
under  fuch  treatment  will  be  much  more 
lading  than  thofe  that  are  accomplifhed  in 
any  way  where  the  patient  is  confined  to 
his  bed, 

I  have  chofen  to  apply  the  means  here  ' 
recommended  to  thofe  cafes  that  have  fallen 
under  my  care,  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  that  is,  before  the  Oedema  has 

D  come 

S  •  r  •  /*  V  , 
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come  on  which  fo  frequently  attends  fuch 
cafes  ;  flrft,  with  a  view  to  reftore  the  tone 
of  the  refluent  veflels,  by  fupporting  their 
tides  when  in  a  natural Jlate ,  and  fecondly, 
with  the  expectation  of  being  able  to  bring 
the  divided  edges  nearer  together,  whilfl  the 
parts  are  in  that  fihiat  ion,  and  the  fkin  relaxed, 
than  it  would  be  poflible  to  do  when  the 
parts  are  diftended  by  tumefaction. 

I  have  alfo  prefered  the  ufe  of  callico  to 

i 

linen,  from  much  experience  of  its  fuperiority 
in  very  many  refpe&s :  it  does  not  fubjeCt 
the  parts  to  that  inconvenient  and  undue 
ftriCture  that  is  experienced  in  the  ufe  of 
linen  ;  it  is  more  pervious,  and  confequently 
prevents  the  formation  of  flnufles  which  might 

be 
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be  occafioned  by  a  compleat  retention  of  the 
difcharges,  if  accompanied  with  the  prefture 
fo  much  recommended  ;  it  appears  to  poffefs 
more  of  the  accommodating  properties  of  the 
true  {kin,  and  by  its  elaflicity  is  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  yield  a  little  to  mufcular  adtion,  whiltl 
it  affords  fufficient  fupport  to  the  parts ; 
and  Iaftly,  it  is  much  more  cheap,  which,  to 
a  perfon  who  is  in  the  daily  habit  of  ufing  fo 
much  as  myfelf,  is  a  confideration  of  feme 
confequence.— I  have  before  faid,  that  porous 
callico  will  be  found  mofc  ufeful,  and  I  prefer 

o  ", 

that  which  being  fmooth  and  free  from 
inequalities,  is  to  be  bought  at  eleven  pence 
or  a  {hilling  a  yard,  to  that  which  is  more 
expenflve  and  confequently,  lefs  pervious. 

D  2  As 
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As  a  bandage  too,  I  think  it  much  preferable 
to  either  linen  or  flannel  ;  it  is  more  elaftic, 
foft  and  accommodating,  than  the  former,  and 
belides  being  lefs  cumbrous  and  more  cleanly 
than  the  latter,  poffefles  the  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  a  much  better  conductor  of 
that  morbid  heat  which  fo  conflantly  affedts 
inflamed  parts,  and  which  it  is  effential  to 
remove. 

.1 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
principles  that  directed  my  practice,  and  the 
manner  of  applying  the  materials  that  I  have 
ufed,  with,  perhaps,  too  much  minutenefs, 
I  fhall  now  endeavour  to  reward  the  patience 
of  the  reader,  with  an  account  of  feveral 

deplorable 
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deplorable  difeafes,  that  were  cured  by  the 
means  recommended,  after  a  compleat  failure 
of  all  others. 


\ 


D  3  CASE 
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CASE  I. 

V 

&■■. — ., - -r-  :r  ---r  - - .v-tt* 

^  *  x  * 

\  >- 

HANNAH  WEBB,  aged  32,  fervant  to 

/=- 

Jofiah  Hill^  Efq.  of  Bedminfter,  applied  to 
me  by  the  defire  of  her  matter,  on  the  24th 
of  November,  1792,  for  the  cure  of  two 
ulcers  on  the  left  leg.  One  fituated  on  the 
outer  and  lower  edge  of  the  foleus  mufcle 
was  about  two  inches  long,  an  inch  wide, 
and  very  deep.  The  other  fituated  a  little 
below  the  external  malleolus  was  an  inch 
long,  half  an  inch  wide,  and  of  a  triangular 

•  •  -f  :  \  i  .  *  A 

form. —The  edges  of  both  were  callous,  the 

difcharge 
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difcharge  thin,  and  the  furrounding  parts 
very  much  inflamed.  She  faid,  that  fhe  had 
differed  very  much  for  upwards  of  two  years, 
being  obliged  to  walk  and  ftand  a  great  deal; 
that  ike  had  been  twelve  months  under  the 
care  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who,  betide  great  perfonal  attention,  gave 
her  contiderable  quantities  of  alterative,  and 
other  medicines.  That  fhe  had  alfo  the 
occational  aflitlance  and  advice  of  other 
gentlemen  before  the  made  application  to 
him  :  and  it  feemed  by  her  account,  that, 
fhe  had  tried  every  remedy,  except  abfolute 
retl  in  bed  (which  was  only  occationally 
retorted  to)  that  could  be  fuggeited,  without 
any  advantage.  The  adhetive  plaifter  fpread 
on  flips  of  callico  were  applied  to  the  lower 

D  4  ulcer, 
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ulcer,  and  feeured  by  its  adheflve  property 
as  well  as  the  tituation  and  fhape  of  the 
ulcer  would  allow.  The  upper  ulcer  was 
treated  in  the  fame  way,  with  flips  of  the 
fame  kind  drawn  firmly  round  the  limb, 
fo  as  to  bring  the  retracted  edges  nearer 
together ;  which  was  not  difficult  to  accom- 
plifh,  as  that  wound  was  fituated  in  a  yielding 
part,  and  was  alfo  very  deep.  The  parts 
were  then  defended  with  pieces  of  callico, 
and  a  bandage  of  the  fame  kind,  three  yards 
in  length,  was  applied  fpirally  with  fome 
flrmnefs  round  the  limb.  She  was  dire6ted 
to  keep  it  conflantly  well  wetted  with  cold 
water  poured  from  a  tea-pot  upon  the  parts, 
to  live  fparingly,  and  to  take  what  exercife 
{he  pleafed.  At  my  next  vifit,  the  25th, 

I 
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I  was  very  much  furprized  at  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  only  twenty-four 
hours  :  the  edges  were  much  reduced;  the 
difcharge  was  much  better,  the  inflammation 
much  lcfSj  and  the  faid  that  the  had  expe¬ 
rienced  more  eafe  than  fhe  had  known  in 
#  /■ 

the  fame  fpace  of  time  for  many  preceding 
months.  She  was  drefled  every  day  in  the 
fame  manner ;  and  by  the  ninth  of  the 
following  month,  a  period  of  only  fifteen 
days;  both  wounds  were  perfebtly  cured. 

The  celerity  of  this  cure  may  be  afcribed 
to  the  patient  being  of  a  fpare  form,  and 
pofleffing  much  loofe  fkin  upon  her  leg3 
which  permitted  the  divided  parts  to  be 
brought  nearly  into  contact.  Thus  with  no 

other 


/ 


/ 
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other  internal  medicine  than  one  aperient 
draught,  which  perhaps  was  unneceflary, 
this  perfon  in  only  fifteen  days  was  cured 
of  a  difeafe  that  had  refitted  the  art  of  Surgery 
upwards  of  two  years. 

It  may  be  neceflary  to  remind  the  reader, 
that  in  all  of  thefe  cafes  a  kind  of  fulcrum 
has  been  formed,  by  applying  the  middle 
part  of  the  adhefive  flip  exadlly  oppofite  to 
the  ulcer  on  the  found  part  of  the  limb,  to 
enable  the  moving  power  that  is  applied  to 
bring  the  tides  of  the  ulcer  nearer  together 
when  the  ends  of  the  plaifler  are  drawn  over 
the  affedled  part. 


CASE 
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■r1  ■  . . .  '  -  '  ~ 

CASE  II. 


MR.  JAMES  HARRIS,  Shopman  to  Mr. 
Dowell,  Iron-Merchant,  applied  to  me  by 
his  Mailer’s  deiire,  with  feveral  large  and 
very  irritable  ulcers,  on  different  parts  of  his 
leg,  which  from  the  knee  was  fo  difeafed  by 
inflammation  and  ulceration,  that  I  could 
have  entertained  no  hope  of  being  able  to 
cure  him  by  any  of  the  common  methods  of 
treating  fuch  difeafes. 

I  I  .  .  .  f  *  He 


v 


He  faid  “  that  in  the  year  1783,  being 
employed  at  a  Tin-plate  Manufactory,  he  had 

the  misfortune  to  plunge  his  leg  into  a  pot  of 

»  * 

boiling  greafc,  and  that  on  turning  down  the 
flocking,  a  great  part  of  the  fkin  and  flefh 
came  off,  that  he  was  immediately  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  Surgeon  of  reputation, 
and  continued  with  him  nearly  two  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  having  a  callous 
obftinate  ulcer  of  the  fize  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  he  applied  to  another  eminent  Surgeon, 
and  remained  under  his  care  ten  months 
with  little  advantage ;  that  he  was  under  the 
care  of  no  regular  practitioner,  but  continued 
to  try  every  thing  that  was  recommended  by 
his  friends  and  neighbours  for  a  year  from 
that  time ;  that  he  then  got  admiflion  into  a 

hofpital, 
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hofpital,  and  after  ten  months  was  difcharged 
nearly  in  the  fame  date  that  he  was  in  when 
fird  admitted  :  he  alfo  faid,,  that  afterwards 
he  was  attended  by  different  practitioners 
without  experiencing  any  relief.” 

St  «  •  I 

At  the  time  he  applied  to  me,  his  cafe  was 
in  every  refpeCt  one  of  the  mod  hopelefs  I 

had  ever  feen.  It  had  been  occadoned  by 

/  •  » 

the  effects  of  fire ,  a  caufe  that  ever  damps 
the  character  of  obdinacy  on  wounds  that  are 
fo  occadoned  ;  it  had  been  of  more  than  nine 
years  danding ;  it  had  redded  the  dull  of 
many  gentlemen  that  I  knew  to  be  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  practice  of  furgery  ;  very  much 
of  the  common  covering  was  dedroyed,,  and 
what  remained  was  fo  thickened  by  inflam¬ 
mation. 


niation,  that  it  would  have  been  prefumption 
to  hope  that  a  cure  could  be  obtained.  But 
as  I  expe6ted  that  relief  might  be  afforded, 
I  for  fome  months  unremittingly  endeavoured 
to  affifl  him  by  all  the  common  methods  I 
was  acquainted  with,  except  abfolute  reft  in 
bed,  without  the  leaf!  advantage.  The  high 
degree  of  inflammation  that  conftantly  at¬ 
tended  this  difeafe,  feemed  to  put  the  plan  of 
the  adhefive  out  of  the  queftion,  as  I  had  not 

ever  yet  tried  it  in  fo  defperate  a  cafe  ;  but 

& 

after  much  lofs  of  time,  and  a  complete 
failure  of  all  the  means  that  had  been  ufed  to 
procure  relief,  the  adhefive  was  applied,  the 
parts  fupported  by  a  callico  bandage,  and  the 
whole  leg,  on  account  of  its  very  inflamed 
and  difeafed  date,  kept  conftantly  well  wet- 
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ted.  His  relief  was  immediate,  bis  pain, 
which  before  was  very  great,  ceafed  in  a  few 
days,  and  without  the  interruption  of  a  day 
or  the  confinement  of  an  hour,  he  gradually 
amended  till  the  whole  was  fkinned  over, 

,r\ 

which  happened  in  about  four  months  after 
the  new  plan  was  adopted,  and  about  nine 
after  the  time  of  his  firth  application  to  me  ; 
during  all  which  time  he  performed  his  part 
of  the  bufinefs  of  a  retail  fliop  in  full  trade. 

\ 

The  very  large  extent  of  ulcerated  furface 
in  this  cafe,  together  with  the  nature  of  the 
patient’s  engagements,  which  often  prevented 
his  regular  attendance,  as  well  as  the  very 
difeafed  condition  of  the  parts  that  furrounded 
the  ulcers,  will  fufficiently  account  for  the 

dif- 

/ 


difproportionate  length  of  time  that  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  accomplifhment  of  this  cure, 
which  though  difproportionate  to  the  time 
that  has  been  neceflary  to  perform  any 
other,  yet  fcarcely  amounted  to  half  as  many 
months  as  years  had  been  before  unavailingly 
employed  in  fearch  of  relief. 
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CASE  III. 

■■  — .  ■- - a 


WILLIAM  PREEN,  of  Tetbury,  in  Glou- 

\ 

( 

cetlerfhire,  aged  4Q,  applied  to  me  the  25th 
of  April  17945  with  two  large  ulcers  on  the 
outfide  of  the  left  leg,  near  the  middle  of  the 
peroneus  longus  mufcle  ;  one  about  three 
inches  in  length,  the  other  that  was  iituated 
a  little  below,  fomewhat  lefs  than  two  inches, 
both  were  rather  long  than  broad,  and  in  fo 
bad  condition,  that  a  ftream  of  very  thin 
ofFenfive  difcharge  efcaped,  when  I  removed 
the  dreffing  that  was  upon  it.  He  appeared 

E  very 
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very  thin  and  emaciated,  and  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  himfelf : — that  about  the 

c 

age  of  18,  he  fell  as  he  was  Aiding  upon 
forne  ice,  on  the  outfide  of  his  leg,  that  an 
abfcefs  followed,  which  extended  from  his 
knee  to  his  foot ;  that  he  became  an  in¬ 
patient  to  the  Gloucefter  Infirmary  for  it, 
and  after  remaining  there  fomewhat  more 
than  a  year,  during  which  time  a  large 
exfoliation  had  been  thrown  off,  he  was 
difmiffed  with  a  perfedl  cure ;  that  after 
fome  years,  in  confequence  of  an  accident 
as  he  was  at  work  in  a  gentleman’s  garden, 
the  cicatrized  part  gave  way,  and  that  he 
could  never  afterwards  get  it  healed,  though 
he  faid  that  he  had  received  the  affiflance  of 
feveral  eminent  pradtitioners  in  that  part  of 
a  '  the 
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the  county,  and  had  been  under  the  conftant 
care  of  fome  Surgeon  the  great  eft  part  of 
the  preceding  five  years ;  he  mentioned  the 
names  of  fome  whofe  reputation  I  was  no 
ftranger  to,  and  added,  that  having  tried  all 
the  old  methods,  his  laft  Surgeon  had  applied 
a  new  one,  and  had  kept  the  parts  conftantly 
covered  with  rhubarb  and  other  powdersfW 
with  no  better  fuccefs  than  thofe  who  had 
preceded  him ;  he  fubjoined  alfo,  that  he  had 
lived  very  freely  and  fhould  continue  to  do 
fo,  “  that  he  could  not  eat,  therefore  would 
drink.” 

E  2  He 

(a)  According  to  a  plan  that  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  Everard  Home,  Efq. 
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He  was  drefled  with  flips  of  adheflve,  and 
the  leg  was  firmly  fupported  with  the  callico 
bandage.  In  eonfequence  of  the  very  irritable 
Itate  of  the  fores,  and  the  general  inflammation 
of  the  limb,  he  was  directed  to  keep  the  parts 
not  only  conftantly  wet,  but  alfo  cold  by  the 
very  frequent  application  of  water  poured  from 
a  large  tea-pot  upon  the  part  ;  and  after  very 
flriCt  directions  as  to  temperance,  he  was 
direCted  to  call  on  me  the  next  day  ;  he  did 
fo,  and  the  wounds  in  that  fhort  period  were 
manifeflly  improved  ;  in  a  few  days  his  ulcers 
became  healthy  fores,  his  pain  and  every 
other  inconvenient  fymptom  left  him,  and  by 
the  twenty-fourth  of  the  next  month  (May) 
he  was  perfectly  cured;  when  he  very  candidly 
told  me,  “  that  I  had  cured  him  in  defpite  of 
'  himfelf, 

./ 
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himfelf,  that  he  had  lodged  at  an  Inn  the 
whole  time  that  he  had  been  under  my  care, 
had  drank  freely  every  day,  and  had  been 
intoxicated  every  night.” 

Thefe  fores  were  tituated  in  yielding  parts, 
and  to  that  circumftance  maybe  afcribed  a  cure 
fo  fpeedy,  under  circumftances  fo  difadvan- 
tageous.  Had  this  perfon  applied  to  me 
before  I  difcovered  the  advantages  of  the 
method  that  I  now  ufe,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  with  his  licentious  habits,  it  would  not 
have  been  in  my  power  even  to  have  relieved 
him  by  any  of  the  means  that  were  then  in 
ufe ;  but  it  feems  that  the  proceffes  of 
re-union  and  Ikinning,  which  were  both 
neceflary  in  this  cafe,  could  not  be  prevented 

E  3  by 
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by  the  irregularities  of  the  patient,  when  the 
retracted  ikin  was  brought  forward,  and  the 
other  means  applied  which  have  been  fo 
often  recommended, 

' 
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CASE  IV. 

j  v,' *  *{  igt  ■  fj.  *  ;  ;  j  !  ■  f J  ,t  ;  !p' 


Jane  powell,  aged  27,  a  poor  woman 
in  the  work-houfe  of  the  Out-Parifh  of  St. 
Philip  and  Jacob,  was  taken  under  my  care 
on  the  14th  of  Auguft,  1796.  She  had  an 
ulcer  on  the  outfide  of  the  left  leg,  partly 
fituatcd  on  the  peroneus  longus  mufcle,  and 
partly  upon  the  lower  external  edge  of  the 

*  Metis  ;  it  was  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
two  inches  in  breadth,  and  very  deep,  the 
difcharge  was  thin  and  profufe,  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  considerable,  and  fhe  defcribed  herfelf 
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as  fuffering  fo  much  pain  from  it  as  to 
occafion  her  fitting  lip  and  giving  way  to 
tears  fome  hours  every  night.  She  was  dreffed 
as  ufual  with  the  adheflve,  and  the  parts  kept 
confiantly  cool  and  moift,  by  means  of  water 
poured  very  frequently  upon  them  ;  in  lefs 
than  five  weeks  fhe  was  cured,  with  little 
more  remaining  cicatrix  than  would  have 
occurred  if  the  parts  had  been  recently 
divided  and  again  united  by  the  firfl  intention. 
This  difeafe  had  been  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate 
fifteen  months.  She  had  been  in  a  Hofpital 
eighteen  weeks,  and  had  been  difcharged 
from  thence  without  relief ;  her  cure  was 
now  accomplifhed  without  pain  or  confine¬ 
ment  in  the  before  mentioned  time. 
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CASE  V. 

( 


JAMES  GANE,  aged  63,  a  poor  man  in 
the  work-houfe  of  the  Out-Parifh  of  St. 
Philip  and  Jacob,  had  two  ulcers  on  the 
outfide  of  the  right  leg,  exadlly  upon  the 
ankle-joint.  One  the  tize  of  a  fhilling,  the 
other  fomewhat  lefs  ;  he  had  alfo  two  larger 
ulcers  almoft  oppofite  to  the  others,  on  the 
intide  of  the  fame  leg ;  the  furfaqes  of  thefe 
fores  were  on  a  level  with  the  furrounding 
Ikin,  the  parts  were  much  fwollen  and 
inflamed,  the  joint  had  nearly  loft  its  mo- 
'  .  .  bility. 


bility,  and  the  limb  appeared  as  if  the 

greateft  part  of  it  had  been  in  an  ulcerated 

ftate  at  fome  former  period.  He  faid  that 

the  difeafe  had  been  occafioned  by  the  bite 

of  a  mofchetto  fly,  at  the  fiege  of  the 

Havannah,  in  the  year  17^)2;  that  he  had 

been  under  the*  care  of  many  Surgeons,  and 

had  been  three  times  in  Hofpitals,  but  that 

he  never  could  obtain  a  ferviceable  cure, 

* 

though  it  had  been  feveral  times  Ikinned 
over ;  before  I  put  him  upon  the  new  plan, 
I  tried  every  other  remedy  that  I  was 
acquainted  with,  not  excepting  abfolute  reft 
in  bed  upwards  of  fix  months,  without 
advancing  in  any  degree  towards  a  cure. 

On  the  J  4th  of  Auguft,  1796,  he  was  firft 
drefied  with  the  adhefive,  and  the  parts  were 
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dire<5ted  to  be  frequently  wetted  with  cold 

water,  his  relief  was  as  fudden  as  had  been 

*  ^ 

experienced  in  any  of  the  preceding  inflances, 
and  in  five  weeks,  he  was  perfectly  cured. 

The  furface  of  this  man’s  fores  being  upon 
a  level  with  the  furrounding  fkin,  and  the 
limb  much  hardened  by  inflammation,  pre¬ 
vented  my  being  able  to  cover  the  denuded 
parts  with  it ;  neverthelefs,  the  fkinning 
procefs  was  compleatcd,  and  his  cure  fatis- 
fadtorily  accomplilbed  in  the  period  above 
mentioned.  And  thus  four  ill-conditioned 
ulcers  upon  a  leg  that  had  been  difeafed 
upwards  of  thirty -four  years,  were  cured  for 
this  poor  man  (whofe  age  was  very  unfavour¬ 
able)  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  five  weeks.  On 

/ 

account  of  his  appearing  much  older  than  he 


\ 
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really  was,  and  his  being  much  emaciated, 
I  did  not  think  proper  to  eftablifh  any  fub- 
ftituted  difcharge.  Yet  at  this  day,  Jan.  27, 
his  leg  continues  perfectly  found,  and  he  is 
in  much  better  health  than  he  was  before  his 
cure  was  accompliihed. 


CASE 
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CASE  VI. 


JOHN  PONTIN,  of  the  parifli  of  St.  George, 

in  the  county  of  Gloucefter,  aged  55,  was 

)  '  ..  ■ 

taken  under  my  care  on  the  25th  October, 

179^ 

About  18  years  fince,  as  he  was  riding  a 
fpirited  horfe  which  he  was  unable  to  manage, 
from  the  circumftance  of  having  loft  one  of 
his  arms  fome  years  before,  by  the  burfting 
of  a  gun,  it  happened  that  as  the  horfe  pafted 
fwiftly  by  the  fide  of  a  cart,  the  calf  of  his 

!eg 
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leg  was  caught  by  the  hook  of  the  cart,  and 
the  whole  of  it  torn  away.  He  was  imme¬ 
diately  taken  to  the  Briftol  Infirmary,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  gentleman  whofe 
patients  I  drefTed  at  that  time,  being  then 
an  apprentice  at  the  houfe.  A  dangerous 
mortification  fucceeded  to  the  injury,  and  it 
was  not  without  difficulty  that  his  life  was  pre- 
ferved.  He  remained  in  the  hofpital  37  weeks, 
and  was  confined  to  his  bed  27  :  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  former  period,  he  was  difmiffed, 
with  a  large  ulcer,  on  account  of  fome  irregu¬ 
larity  in  his  condudt.  It  continued  to  em¬ 
bitter  his  life  from  that  time  to  the  day  he  was 
taken  under  my  care.  I  then  meafured  it ;  it 
was  fix  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  five 
and  a  half  in  breadth  ;  it  occupied  the  part 

that 
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that  had  formerly  been  covered  by  the  gaflroc- 

/ 

nemius  extern  us  mufcle ;  the  edges  were  nearly 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick;  the  difcharge  which 
was  very  thin  and  offenflve,  fell  in  a  large 
flream  when  I  removed  his  dreffitigs ;  the 
contra 6tion  of  the  tendons  was  fo  great,  that 
he  could  only  touch  the  ground  with  the 
points  of  his  toes,  and  the  limb  was  fo  gene¬ 
rally  difeafed  and  hardened  by  inflammation, 
as  to  make  it  apparent  that  any  attempts  to 
bring  forward  the  fkin  muft  prove  abortive* 
His  pain  was  fo  diftrefling,  that  he  could 
neither  eat  nor  fleep ;  and  his  health  was  fo 
much  affe&ed,  that  he  appeared  very  much 
emaciated.  I  did  not  however,  under  all 
thefe  difcouraging  circumftances,  defpair  of 
being  able  to  cure  him,  as  my  almofl:  un¬ 
interrupted 
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interrupted  fuccefs  had  given  me  the  greateft 
confidence  in  the  plan  that  I  have  defcribed. 
On  that  day  the  adhefive  flips  were  applied, 
and  rather  forcible  endeavours  made  to  bring 
the  fides  of  the  ulcer  nearer  together  by 
drawing  the  ends  of  the  flips  over  it,  and 

4 

fecuring  them  when  fo  drawn.  The  limb 
was  then  defended  with  foft  callico,  and 
firmly  fupported  with  a  bandage  of  the  fame  ; 
and  the  patient  directed  to  keep  it  conftantly 

i 

cool  by  means  of  water.  His  relief  was  as 

✓ 

fpeedy  and  remarkable,  as  had  been  obferved 
in  any  inflance  ;  in  three  or  four  days  the 
callous  edges  were  levelled  with  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ulcer ;  the  difcharge  was  rendered 
inoffenfive,  and  healthy  as  that  of  an  iffue ; 
and  the  fkinning  procefs  commenced  :  from 

that 
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that  time  to  the  prefent,  his  cure  has  uni¬ 
formly  advanced  ,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks 
his  wound,  which  is  only  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  and  about  half  an  inch  wide,  will  I  be¬ 
lieve,  be  perfectly  healed. 

•  i  /  "V  ' 

I  have  the  fatisfadlion  to  add,  that  the 
limb  is  become  almoft  as  foft  and  healthy  as 

lr  ,  r 

it  ever  was  ;  and  that  in  confequence  of  the 
daily  application  of  warm  animal  oil  to  the 
contracted  mufcles  and  tendons,  he  is  now 
enabled  to  tread  much  more  plainly  upon 
his  foot,  and  to  walk  fome  miles  every  day 
with  eafe  and  convenience. 

Does  not  the  hiltory  of  this  dreadful 
difeafe  afford  reafon  to  hope  that  few  will 

F  hereafter 
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hereafter  be  found  that  may  not  be  eafily 
cured  by  a  proper  application  of  thefe  means  ? 


I  have  chofen  to  record  only  fix  cafes> 
though  the  practice  has  been  fuccefsfully 
applied  to  more  than  thirty  that  are  not 
brought  forward  ;  many  of  which  were  as 
remarkable  as  thofe  that  have  been  related. 
Nothing  further  can  be  wanting  to  prove  the 
advantages  of  the  plan  ;  therefore  a  greater 

number  might  appear  oftentatious,  or  only 

/ 

ferve  to  gratify  my  own  feelings.  For 
thefe  reafons  I  have  declinecj  to  infert 
more*  and  will  only  add^  that  in  fair 
cafes  I  doubt  whether  any  difappointments 
will  in  future  be  experienced.  As  the  few 

which 
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which  I  have  not  been  able  to  cure  by  thefe 
means  (paradoxical  as  it  may  feem)  have 
rather  ferved  to  convince  me.,  that  where  the 
dreffings  can  be  applied  in  the  way  that  has 
been  aflerted  to  be  neceflary,  compleat  fuc- 
cefs  may  be  generally  expedted  ;  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  add,  that  the  only  unfuccefsful 
cafe  I  at  prefent  recoiled!,  was  an  ulcer  about 
an  inch  long,  and  lets  than  half  an  inch  wide, 
fo  fituated  beneath  the  outer  ankle,  that  it 
was  impoffible  by  any  contrivance  to  fecure 
the  adhefive  flips,  fo  as  to  afiift  the  divided 
edges  of  the  ulcer  in  their  advances  towards 
each  other.  The  long  diameter  of  the  fore,  was 
in  a  line  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot,  and  its 
fhort  diameter  lay  between  the  protuberance 
of  the  ankle  joint,  and  the  edge  of  the  foie ; 

F  2  fo 
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fo  that  it  was  not  poflible  to  contradt  the 
length  of  the  ulcer  by  flips  applied  to  the  fide 
of  the  foot,  nor  to  diminifh  its  breadth,  on 
account  of  the  projedtion  of  the  joint; — and 
thus  this  cafe,  which  in  every  other  refpedt 
appeared  more  likely  to  be  cured  than  moil 
of  thofe  whereon  the  plan  had  been  tried, 
could  not  (for  the  reafons  above  fiated)  be 
relieved  by  merely  covering  the  ulcer  with 
the  fame  kind  of  drefling,  though  it  was 
regularly  applied  many  weeks. 


It  has  been  thought  neceflary  to  diredt 
thofe  perfons  who  have  been  cured,  to  keep 
the  limb  carefully  fupported  by  bandage  fome 
months  after  the  cures  have  been  accom- 
plifhed,  or  until  the  part  has  afforded  proof 

that 


1 
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that  the  returning  vefTels  have  recovered  their 
tone;  by  difplaying  no  tendency  to  (well. 


Cafes  I.  III.  and  IV.  prove,  that  old  deep 
ulcers,  tituated  in  yielding  parts,  may  by  thefe 
means  have  their  tides  brought  into  contact, 
and  be  cured  almoti  as  readily  by  the  fecond 
intention  as  recent  wounds ;  with  very  little 
remaining  fear,  and  confequently  with  a 

V 

diminifhed  probability  of  a  relapfe. 

Cafes  II.  V.  and  VI.  go  much  farther  than 
the  preceding  ;  they  etiablith  the  fuperiority 
of  this  method  over  every  other  that  has  been 
yet  known  ;  and  they  prove  that  fpeedy  cures 
may  be  obtained  in  the  wortl,  and  oldett 

F  3  ulcers 
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ulcers,  of  the  pooreft  people,  even  where  the 

true  fkin  cannot  be  brought  forwards  fo  as 

-  * 

in  any  degree  to  cover  the  denuded  parts. 


i 
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The  advantages  that  belong  to  the  true 
fkin  can  never  be  communicated  to  that  which 
is  formed  in  its  ftead,  yet  as  the  cafes  of 
this  kind  that  have  been  cured  by  thefe  means, 
have  motlly  remained  found,  and  thofe  that 
have  yielded  have  not  ulcerated  in  that  rapid 
way  that  new-formed  parts  are  apt  to  do,  but 

have  been  healed  again  aim  old  immediately 

%  ■  \ . 

upon  the  re-application  of  the  fame  means  ; 
I  am  convinced  that  the  danger  of  a  relapfe 
will  be  leftened  even  in  thefe  cafes ;  as  the 
vafcularity  of  the  new-formed  parts,  upon 
which  the  ulcerative  procefs  much  depends, 
rnuft  be  lefs  in  cafes  that  are  treated  in  this 


/ 
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manner,  than  it  is  in  parts  that  have  been* 
healed  by  the  common  methods  of  cure. 

It  was  obferved  in  the  beginning  of  this 
tradt,  that  I  was  induced  to  apply  the  adhefive 
application  by  the  hope  of  being  able  to  bring 
the  retraced  edges  of  the  divided  fkin  nearer 
together,  and  by  the  expectation  of  fome 
other  of  thofe  advantages  that  have  been  found 
to  follow  its  ufe ;  but  it  muft  be  perceived 
in  the  cafes  of  Harris ,  Gane ,  and  Pontin , 
whofe  ulcers  were  fo  extenfive,  and  whofe 
limbs  were  fo  hardened  by  the  effedts  of 
long-continued  inflammation,  that  no  care 
or  tkill  could  have  ever  brought  the  difeafed 
fkin  that  remained  on  their  limbs,  to  cover 
wounds  fo  extend ve ;  neverth clefs  it  appears 

F  4  that 
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that  their  cures  were  accomplifhed  almoft  as 
foon  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their 
ulcers,  as  any  of  the  others  that  are  related, 

i 

whofe  difeafes  were  tituated  in  yielding  parts, 
and  who  for  that  reafon  feemed  fo  much 
more  likely  to  be  relieved  by  thefe  means. 

- To  what  circumllanee  then  are  we 

to  afcribc  thefe  remarkable  facets  ?  they  can¬ 
not  furely  be  referred  to  the  ingredients  of 
the  adhefive  plainer,  to  the  effedts  of  ban¬ 
dage,  to  the  exercife  that  was  ufed,  nor  to 

any  conftitutional  interference,  as  the  fame 

\ 

effedts  have  always  followed  the  application 
of  thefe  principles ,  whether  the  patients  have 
been  young  or  old,  robuft  or  emaciated, 
temperate  or  diforderly ;  wbilft  ointments, 
compofed  of  the  fame  ingredients  as  the 

ad- 
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adhefive  plaifter,  bandages,  exercife,  and 
all  the  means,  except  the  endeavour'  to 

Wing  the  divided  parts  nearer  together ,  to  which 

.  \ 

it  may  be  fuppofed  the  cures  can  be  attributed, 
had  been  tried  in  every  way  by  different 
practitioners  in  moft  of  thefe  cafes  ;  and  many 
times  by  myfelf,  without  any  fuch  advan¬ 
tages  being  obtained.  To  anfwer  this  quef- 
tion,  it  will  be  neceffiry  to  take  a  view  of 
the  procefs  of  nature,  in  accomplifhing  the 

*•  jj  ' 

cure  of  divided  parts,  as  defcribed  by  that 
accurate  obferver  of  the  phenomena  of  animal 
life,  whofe  opinions  I  have  fo  often  quoted ; 

as  well  as  the  appearances  that  have  been 

,  %  v 

obferved  by  others,  in  the  diffection  of  parts 
that  had  been  divided,  and  that  were  after- 

■('  *  j 

wards 
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wards  healed:  ( a )  in  fo  doing,  I  think  it  will 
bedifcovered  that  a  great  part  of  the  advantages 
that  have  been  obtained  by  this  practice,  and 
that  may  in  future  be  expedited  to  follow  its 
adoption,  will  be  found  to  depend  upon 
an  imitation  of  nature’s  procefs,  in  that 

mechanical 

'i':r  '• 

.  r  »" 

(a)  Thus  after  the  cure  of  a  flump,  every  veffel  even 
the  largeft,  is  almoft  entirely  obliterated  for  a  confider- 
able  extent  j  at  lead,,  nothing  is  found  to  remain  of 
them,  but  the  thin  membranes  that  compofed  their 
coats,  fhrunk  into  very  fmall  inconftderable  cords  \  the 
fibres  of  the  different  mufcles  are,  in  the  fame  manner, 
greatly  diminifhedj  and  the  cellular  fubftance  feems 
frequently  to  be  almoft  entirely  annihilated.  Several 
opportunities  have  occurred  for  differing  the  flumps  of 
patients  after  death,  and  the  appearances  were  uniformly 
as  above  related. 

See  Mr.  Bell's  Treatife  on  the  'Theory  and  Management 
of  Ulcers,  p.  162. 


\ 
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mechanical  contraction  of  the  granulations, 
which  is  a  confequence  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  adhefive,  in  the  way  that  has  been 
recommended. 

Mr.  J.  Hunter  fays  in  page  4775  and  the 
following,  of  his  Treatife  on  the  Blood,  &c. 
“  That  granulations,  and  this  new-formed 
fubfiance,  are  an  accretion  of  animal  matter 
upon  the  wounded  or  expofed  furface  :  they 
are  formed  by  an  exudation  of  the  coagulating 
lymph  from  the  veffels,  into  which  new  fub- 
ftance,  both  the  old  veffels  very  probably 
extend,  and  alfo  entirely  new  ones  form  ; 
fo  that  the  granulations  come  to  be  very  vaf- 
cular,  and  indeed  they  are  more  fo  than 
almoft  any  other  animal  fubfiance.  —  - 

a  Granu-7 


(C  Granulations  have  the  difpotition  to  unite 

with  one  another.,  when  found  or  healthy  ; 

< 

the  great  intention  of  which  is,  to  produce 

the  union  of  parts,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that 

)  - 

by  the  firft  intention,  or  the  adhefive  inflam¬ 
mation,  although  poflibly  not  by  the  fame 
means.  The  granulations  having  a  difpofltion 
to  unite  with  each  other  upon  coming  into 
contact,  without  the  appearance  of  any  inter¬ 
mediate  animal  fubflance,  perhaps  is  in  the 
following  manner:  when  two  found  granu- 

O  O 

lations  approach  together,  the  mouths  of  the 
fecreting  veflels  of  the  one,  coming  to  op- 
pofe  the  mouths  of  flmilar  veflels  of  the 
other,  they  are  flimulated  into  action,  which 
is  mutual ;  fo  that  a  kind  of  fympathetic 

c  , 

attraction  takes  place,  and  as  they  are  folids, 

the 
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the  attraction  of  cohelion  is  eftablifhed  be¬ 
tween  them  ;  this  has  been  termed  inofcula- 
tion.  The  vellels  thus  joined,  are  altered 
from  fecreting  to  circulating ;  or  it  may  be 
in  this  way,  viz.  the  circulatory  vetfels  come 
to  open  upon  the  furface,  and  there  unite 
with  one  another,  and  the  two  become  one 
fubftance ;  or  it  may  be  afked,  do  they 
throw  out  coagulating  lymph  when  they 
come  into  contaCt,  and  have  a  difpofition  to 
heal  ?  And  does  this  become  vafcular,  in 
which  the  veffels  may  inofculate,  fimilar 
to  union  by  the  firft  or  fecond  intention  ?” 
ec  Granulations  are  not  only  weaker  In  performing 
the  natural  or  common  functions  of  the  farts  to 
which  they  belong ,  but  they  would  appear  often 
to  be  formed,  with  only  fated  periods  of  life , 


and 
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hid  thofe  much  Jhorter  than  the  life  of  the  'part 

on  which  they  are  formed.  This  is  nioft  remark¬ 
able  in  the  extremities  ;  but  where  they  are 
capable  of  going  through  all  their  operations , 
as  cicatrization ,  their  life  then  feems  to  be  not 
fo  limited :  they  are  probably  then  acquiring 
new  life  or  longevity  every  day.  But  while  in 
a  Jlate  of  granulation ,  we  find  thefe  often  dying 
without  any  vifible  caufe :  thus ,  a  perfon  Jhall 
have  a  fore  upon  the  leg ,  which  Jhall  granulate 
readily  ;  the  granulations  Jljall  appear  healthy > 
the  Jkin  Jhall  be  forming  round  the  edges }  and 
all  Jloall  be  promijing  well ,  when  all  at  once 
the  granulations  Jhall  become  livid ,  lofe  their 
life ,  and  immediately  Jlough  oJf\  or,  in  Jome 
cafes,  ulceration  Jhall  in  part  take  place,  and 
both  together  Jhall  deflroy  the  granulations : 

and 
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probably  where  ulceration  wholly  takes 
place ,  it  may  be  owing  to  the  fame  caufe . 
granulations  Jhall  immediately  rife  as 

-  \  *  7 

before,  and  go  through  the  fame  procefs  ;  this 
Jhall  happen  three  or  four  times  in  the  same 
p  erf  on,  and  probably  for  ever,  if fome  alteration 
in  the  nature  of  the  parts  be  not  produced . 
This  circumftance  of  the  difference  in  longevity 
of  granulations  in  different  people ,  is  fomewhat 
fimilar  to  the  difference  in  longevity  of  different 
animals .  -  , 

In  cafes  of  Jhort-lived  granulations,  I  have 
tried  various  modes  of  treatment,  both  local  and 
conjlitutional,  to  render  the  life  of  the  granula- 
tions  longer ,  but  without  fuccejs 

. 
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“  Imme- 
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a  Immediately  upon  the  formation  of  the 
granulations,  cicatrization  would  appear  to 
be  in  view.  The  parts  which  had  receded, 
in  confequence  of  a  breach  being  made  into 
them,  by  their  natural  elafticity,  and  probably 
by  mufcular  contraction,  now  begin  to  be 
brought  together  by  this  new  fubftance  ;  and 
it  being  endowed  with  fuch  properties,  they 
foon  begin  to  contract,  which  is  a  figri  that 
cicatrization  is  to  follow.  The  contraction 
takes  place  in  every  point,  but  principally 
from  edge  to  edge,  which  brings  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  fore  towards  the  centre ;  fo 
that  the  fore  becomes  fmaller  and  fmaller, 
although  there  is  little  or  no  new  fkin 
formed. 


The 
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The  contracting  tendency  is  in  fome 
degree  proportioned  to  the  general  healing 
difpotition  of  the  fore,  and  the  loofenefs  of 
the  parts  on  which  they  are  formed*  for 
when  it  has  not  a  tendency  to  fkin,  the 
granulations  do  not  fo  readily  contradt,  and 
therefore  contracting  and  Jkhming  are  probably 
effects  of  one  caufe .  The  granulations  too 
being  formed  upon  a  pretty  fixed  fur  face, 
which  is  a  confequence  of  inflammation,  are 
in  fome  degree  retarded  in  their  contraction 
from  this  caufe ;  but  probably  this  does  not 
adt  fo  much  upon  a  mechanical  principle  as 
we  at  firfi;  might  imagine  ;  for  fuch  a  Itate 
of  parts  in  fome  degree  leflens  the  difpofition 
for  this  procefs,  but  this  flate  is  every  day 
altering,  and  in  proportion  as  the  tumefadtion 

G  fubfides. 
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fubfides.  Granulations  are  alfo  retarded  in 
their  contraction  from  a  mechanical  caufe, 
when  they  are  formed  on  parts  naturally 

J  1 

fixed,  fuel)  as  bone ;  for  infiance,  on  the 
ikull,  on  the  bone  etc.  of  the  thin,  for 
there  the  granulations  cannot  greatly  con¬ 
tract. 

In  cafes  where  there  has  been  a  lofs  >of 
fubfiance  making  a  hollow  fore,  and  the 
contraction  has  begun  and  advanced  pretty 
tar,  before  the  granulations  have  had  time 
to  rife  as  high  as  the  Ikin,  in  fuch  cafes  the 
edges  of  the  ikin  are  generally  drawn  down 
and  tucked  in  by  it,  in  the  hollow  direction 
of  the  fur  face  of  the  fore. 


If 
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if  it  is  a  cavity,  or  abfcefs  which  is  granula- 
ting,  with  only  a  fmall  opening,  as  in  many 
that  have  not  been  freely  opened,  the  whole 
circumference  contra&s  like  the  bladder  of 
urine,  till  little  or  no  cavity  is  left ;  and  if 
any  cavity  is  remaining,  when  they  cannot 
contra#  any  further,  they  unite  with  the  op~ 
pofite  granulations,  in  the  manner  defcribed. 

This  contraction  in  the  granulations ,  con¬ 
tinues  till  the  whole  is  healed ,  or  Jkinned  over ; 
hut  their  great  eft  power  is  at  the  beginning ,  at 

i  * 

leaft  their  great  eft  effed  is  at  the  beginning :  one 
caufe  of  which  is,  that  the  reftftance  to  their 
contraction  in  the  furrounding  parts  is  then 
leaft . 

G  2 


The 
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The  contr affile  power  can  be  affified  by  art . 

i 

which  is  a  further  proof  that  there  is  a  ref  fiance 
to  be  overcome. 

\ 

The  art  generally  made  ufe  of,  is  that  of 
bandages,  which  tend,  to  pufh,  draw,  or  keep 
the  lid n  near  to  the  fore  which  is  healing; 
but  this  alliftanee  need  not  be  given,  or  is  at 
leaft  not  fo  neceffary,  till  the  granulations  are 
formed  and  the  contradlile  power  has  taken 
place  :  however,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  prac- 
life  it  from  thebeginning,  as  by  bringing  the 
parts  near  to  their  natural  polition,  the  adhe- 
five  inflammation  will  fix  them  there.  They 
will  not  therefore  recede  fo  much  afterwards, 
and  there  will  be  lefs  neceflity  for  the  con- 
tradlile  powers  of  the  granulations. 


c 
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Befidcs  the  contra&ile  powers  of  the  gra¬ 
nulations,  there  is  alfo  a  fimilar  power  in  the 
furrounding  edge  of  the  cicatrizing  fkin, 
which  affifts  the  contraction  of  granulations, 
and  is  generally  more  confiderable  than  that 
of  the  granulations  themfelves,  drawing  the 
mouth  of  the  wound  together  like  a  purfe  ; 
this  is  frequently  fo  great,  as  to  occafion  the 
fkin  to  grafp  the  granulations  which  rife 
above  the  furface,  and  is  very  vifible  in  fugar 
loaf  flumps,  where  the  projection  of  the  fore 
is  to  be  confidered  as  above  the  level  of  the 
fkin. 

The  ufe  arifing  from  the  contra  Elion  of  the 
granulations  are  various .  It  facilitates  the 
healing  of  a  fore,  as  there  are  two  operations 

Gr  3 
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going  on  at  the  fame  time,  viz.  contraction  and 
Jkinning. 

It  avoids  the  formation  of  much  new  fkin, 
an  effedt  very  evident  in  all  fores  which  are 
healed^  efpecially  in  found  parts. 

In  amputation  of  a  thick  thigh  (which  is  ' 
naturally  feven,  eight,  or  more  inches  diam¬ 
eter  before  the  operation,)  the  furface  of  the 
fore  is  of  the  fame  diameter ;  for  the  receding 
of  the  fkin  here  docs  not  increafe  its  furface, 
as  it  does  in  a  cut  on  a  plane ;  yet  in  this 
cafe,  the  cicatrix  fhall  be  no  broader  than  a 
crown  piece.  This  can  be  effedted  by  the 

contradtile  power  of  the  granulations,  for 

* 

it  is  bringing  the  tkin  within  its  natural 

bounds. 
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bounds.  The  advantage  arifing  from  this 

i 

is  very  evident ;  for  it  is  with  the  fkin,  as  it 
is  with  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  viz.  that 
thofe  parts  which  were  originally  formed  are 
much  fitter  for  the  purpofes  of  life,  than 
thofe  that  are  newly  formed,  and  not  nearly 
fo  liable  to  ulceration. 


After  the  whole  is  fkinned,  we  find  that 

■  \ 

the  fubftance,  which  is,  the  remains  of  the 
granulations  on  which  the  new  fkin  is  formed, 
ftill  continues  to  contract,  till  hardly  any 
thing  more  is  left  than  what  the  new  fkin 
ftands  upon.  This  is  a  very  fmall  part,  in 
comparifon  with  the  firft  formed  granulations, 
and  it  in  time  lofes  molt  of  its  apparent  vef- 
fels,  becomes  white  and  ligamentous.  For 

G  4  we 
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we  may  obferve  that  all  new  healed  fores  are 
redder  than  the  common  fkin,  but  in  time 
they  become  much  whiter.  As  the  granulations 
contract:,  the  furrounding  old  fkin  is  dr  etched 
to  cover  the  part  which  had  been  deprived  of 
fkin,  and  this  is  at  firft  little  more  than 
bringing  the  fkin  to  the  old  pofition,  which 
had  receded  when  the  breach  was  firft  made ; 
but  afterwards  it  becomes  confiderably  more, 
fo  as  to  ftretch  or  oblige  the  old  skin  to 
elongate.” 


If  any  thing  more  than  the  preceding  quo- 

•V  I 

tations  were  neceftary  to  prove  that  nature 
accomplifhes  the  cure  of  ulcerated  wounds 
by  a  contraction  of  the  granulations,  and  an 
obliteration  of  the  extreme  veftels — the  fuccefs 
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of  the  means  that  have  been  recommended 
in  this  Treatife,  I  believe,  would  furnifh  the 
evidence,  as  they  only  differ  from  the  com¬ 
mon  methods  of  cure,  in  as  much  as  they 
tend  to  occafion  a  contraction  of  the  granu¬ 
lations,  an  obliteration  of  the  vetfels,  and  to 
enable  us  to  overcome  the  resistance  which  is 
oppofed  to  the  procefs  of  fkinning.  The 
fame  effects  are  produced  in  this  method  by 
mechanical  means,  that  nature  is  conflantly 
endeavouring  to  produce  in  her  operations,  and 
fpeedy  cures  have  been  the  gen  eral  con  fequ en ce 
of  treating  difeafes  in  this  manner,  whilft  fai¬ 
lures  have  as  generally  occurred  where  the 

\ 

fame  kind  of  applications  have  been  ufed  in  a 
different  manner.  Does  it  not  then  appear  that 
the  advantages  of  this 

being 


practice  confifl  in  our 
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being  able  to  bring  about  in  a  fhorter  fpaco 
of  time  the  fame  effefis,  that  the  efforts  of 
nature,  when  unaftitled  by  thefe  means, 
would  have  imperfectly  accomplifhed  in  a 
much  longer  period,  or  have  failed  to  per™ 
form  in  any  time  ?  And  does  not  the  fpeedy 
contraction  of  the  granulations,  and  the 
fkinning,  that  was  occafioned  by  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  bring  the  tides  of  the  ulcers  nearer 
each  other,  in  the  cafes  that  have  been 
defcribed,  fufiiciently  account  for  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  my  having  never  loft  any  of 
the  ground  that  had  been  gained  by  this 

method  of  treating  thefe  difeafes  ?  The 

•  .  ■  •  -  '  ) 

granulations  having  potfeiled  in  every  in- 
itance,  that  has  fallen  under  my  obfervation, 
fufficient  “  longevity”  to  enable  them  to 

complete 
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complete  the  operations  of  contracting,  thin¬ 
ning,  and  confequenly  curing  the  difeafe, 
before  the  natural  period  of  their  decay, 
when  they  have  been  fo  aflifted  ;  and  thus  it 
appears ,  that  fkinning  is  a  confequence  of 
the  contraction  of  the  granulations,  and  that 
both  are  “  effects  of  one  caufe.” 

Every  candid  practitioner,  that  has  feen 
manv  of  thefe  difeafcs,  muft  fubfcribe  to  the 

«r  J 

truth  of  thofe  beautiful  and  impreffive  obfer- 
vations  in  the  foregoing  quotations,  that 
refpect  the  longevity  of  granulations  in  old 
ulcers  of  the  extremities.  They  will  alfo,  I 
believe,  be  pleafed  with  the  ingenuous  con- 
feffion  that  occurs  immediately  after,  of  a 
want  of  fuccefs  in  the  endeavours  thffc  were 

made 
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made  to  prolong  their  life.— Will  it  be 
deemed  arrogant,  if,  with  the  experience 
of  near  forty  fuccefsful  cafes,  I  venture  to 
fay,  that  cures  may  be  generally  obtained 
by  this  method  of  atlitling  them  in  the 
completion  of  their  operations,  (in  thofe  cafes 
where  the  retraced  fkin  cannot  be  brought 
forward,)  without  its  being  necettary  to 
increafe  the  period  of  their  duration  ?  As 
the  thinning  procefs,  in  cafes  that  have  been 
fo  treated,  has  been  always  accomplifhed 
before  the  time  of  their  decay. 

\ 

My  partiality  for  a  mode  of  practice  that  I 
believe  myfelf  the  inventor  of,inthefe  difeafes, 
and  that, I  may  without  vanity  fay,  has  enabled 
me  to  do  much  good,  induced  me  to  avail 
myfelf  of  the  fupport  that  I  think  it  will 
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receive  from  the  difcoveries  of  the  philo- 
fopher,  whofe  lalt  work  furnifhed  me 
with  the  preceding  extracts  ;  and  when  his 
defcription  of  nature’s  procefs  in  curing 
ulcers,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  that  I 
have  recommended,  is  compared  with  each 
other,  and  with  the'  uniform  effects  that 
have  fucceeded  to  that  mode  of  treatment  % 
will  it  be  fuppofed  that  my  folicitude  to 
connedt  this  improvement  with  his  name  has 
milled  my  judgment?  or  rather,  will  it  be  eafy 
to  account  in  a  more  rational,  or  fatisfa&ory 
manner  for  the  effedts  that  have  been  fo 
conltantly  obferved  to  follow  a  limilar  caufe 
to  that,  which  he  fays,  nature  employs  to 
accomplifh  her  cures  ?  If  it  were  neceflary 
to  add  more  to  render  it  probable  that  my 

fuccelles 
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fuccetles  depended  upon  the  aftigned  caufes, 
it  would  be  effectually  done  by  a  review  of 
almolt  every  line  that  has  been  written  by 
him  upon  the  fubjeCt  in  the  work  alluded  to  ; 

but  as  I  confider  the  coincidence  between 

\ 

his  opinions  and  this  practice  to  be  felf- 

/ 

evident,  I  lhall  only  add,  that,  they  mu¬ 
tually  tend  to  fupport  and  illuftrate  each 
other. 

It  will  fcarcely  be  expected,  that  I  fhould 
think  it  neceffary  to  notice  the  exploded 
dodtrine  of  humours  in  the  prefent  day ; 
but  as  it  has  been  remarked  cc  that  thofe 
notions  which  have  been  long  rejedted  by 
medical  men,  continue  current  with  others 
a  confiderable  time  afterwards,  to  the  great 


detriment 
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detriment  of  themfelves,  and  the  vexation  of 
thofe  who  arc  called  in  to  cure  them  when 
they  are  ill and  as  it  is  probable  that  thefe 
fheets  may  be  read  by  perfons,  not  of  the 
profeflion,  who  may  labour  under  fuch 
difeafes,  and  who  may  fuppofe  that  the 
difcharges  of  ulcers  are  kept  up  by  confti- 
tutional  affedtions,  or  bad  humours,  it  may- 
render  this  Eflay  more  ufeful,  if  I  fay  a  few 
words  on  the  fallacy  of  fuch  opinions  ;  though 
the  fubjedt  has  been  already  fo  ably  difcuffed, 
and  the  error  fo  compleatly  expofed,  by  Mr. 
Bell,  in  his  treatife  on  the  theory  and 
management  of  ulcers,  that  little  remains  to 
be  added  to  what  has  been  cftablifhed  by 
him  in  the  work  alluded  to. 


It 
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It  is  now  known  that  the  difcharges  of 
ulcers  are  nothing  more  than  certain  parts  of 
the  blood  fomewhat  altered  in  their  proper¬ 
ties^  by  the  adtion  of  the  veflels  that  fecrete 
them.  It  is  alfo  known*  that  no  analyfis 
of  the  blood  ever  detected  the  fmalleli 

»  J  4  '  S  4 

particle  of  thofe  acrid  fluids  that  are  fome- 
times  afforded  by  ulcers.  And  when  it  is 
confldered  that  a  wound  furnifhing  the 
healthieft  matter*  may  be  made  to  produce  the 
moft  acrid  by  a  ftimulating  application  ;  and 
that  the  acrid  difcharge  may  be  again  rendered 
healthy*  by  mild  applications*  in  a  very  few 
hours*  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  nature 
of  the  difcharge  mult  folely  depend  on  the 
action  of  the  #fecreting  veflels. 


\ 
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The  powers  of  thofe  veflels  are  fo  afionifh- 
ingly  diverfified,  as  to  enable  them  to  produce 
not  only  the  different  fluids  that  are  necef- 
fary  in  the  animal  economy.,  the  difcharges  of 
wounds,  &c.  but  they  are  alfo  capable  of  alter¬ 
ing  their  natural  adlions,  and  producing  even 
born,  hair,  wool,  and  many  other  ftibftances, 
where  no  human  fagacity  could  have  previ- 

oufly  fufpedted  their  exigence.  W 

*  \ 

Dr.  Cullen  fays,  ce  that  the  adtion  of  the 
veflels  has  a  confiderable  fhare  in  determining 
both  the  quantity,  and  quality  of  the  fecreted 
fluid,  and  that  both  are  very  little  affedted  by 

H  the 


(a)  See  a  communication  in  the  81ft.  vol.  of  the 
Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  by  Everard  Home  Efq.  f.r.s. 
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the  general  Hate  of  the  circulation,  or  by  the 
different  conditions  of  the  mafs  of  blood.”^) 

Mr.  Bell  fays,  “  that  very  little  confideration 

\ 

indeed,  will  make  it  appear  that  no  fuch  kind 
of  matter  as  that  which  is  frequently  obferved 
to  flow  from  ulcers,  ever  fublifled  in  the 
blood  ;  and  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  fuppofe  life 
to  continue  in  a  frame  fo  delicate  as  the  hu¬ 
man,  with  its  veffels,  which  are  fo  tender  and 
irritable,  filled  with  any  fort  of  fluid,  in  its 
nature  much  more  acrid,  than  what  in  gene- 
*  ral,  the  blood  in  a  Hate  of  health  is  obferved 
to  be.”(^ 

And 


(a).  See  Dr.  Cullen’s  Inftitutions  of  Medicine  p.  221. 

(b).  See  Mr.  Bell’s  Treatife  on  the  Theory  and 
Management  of  Ulcers,  p.  139. 
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And  it  is  now  the  opinion  of  the  moil  en~ 
lightened  practitioners,  that  the  evils  which 
have  been  fometimesobfervedtofollowthefup- 
preffion  of  an  accuftomed  evacuation,  depend 
folely  upon  the  returning  of  a  portion  of 
fluids  into  the  circulation,  that  the  animal 
economy  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
a  provifion  for.”  Does  it  not  then  appear, 
that  drains  from  fetons  or  iffiies,  in  conve¬ 
nient  fituations,  may  at  all  times  be  rendered 

agreeable,  as  well  as  adequate  fubflitutes,  for 

* 

the  difcharges  that  are  afforded  by  ulcers , 
fituated  either  upon  tendinous  parts,  in  the 
vicinity  of  joints,  or  upon  places  not  fofufcepti- 
ble  of  pain,  and  inflammation,  but,  that  may  be 
liablein  /A?irprogrefs  toinjure  theconflitution, 
or  endanger  the  lives  of  the  perfons  who  are 

H  2 
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unfortunately  fubjedt  to  them  ?  And  does  it 
not  teem  to  be  a  duty  almoft  equal  to  that  of 
felf-prefervation,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  cures 
for  difeafes,  that  in  their  mildett  forms  are 

diftreffing,  and  that  in  their  advanced  ftagcs, 

* 

are  frequently  attended  with  danger  ? 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  faid  to  convince 
readers,  who  are  not  of  the  medical  profeffion, 
that  the  dodtrine  of  humours  has  been  rejec¬ 
ted  in  confequence  of  the  advancement  of 
natural  knowledge,  and  that  the  opinions 
which  have  been  adopted  in  its  dead,  explain 
more  rationally,  as  well  as  more  fatisfadtorily, 
thofe  phenomena  which  were  fuppofed  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  that  caufe.  For  fuch  perfons,  and 
fuch  only,  thefe  obfervations  are  inferted,  with 

the 
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the  hope  of  preventing,  or  leflening,  the  oppo- 

0 

fition  which  is  frequently  made  by  them,  to 
the  removal  of  one  of  the  greatefl  inconve¬ 
niences  that  can  be  experienced,  upon  the 

\ 

groundlefs  fuppofition  that  an  ulcer  is  an  out¬ 
let  for  the  morbid  materials  of  the  body  : 
I  hope  they  will  alfo  remove  from  the  minds 
of  the  moil  timid,  the  objections  that  may  be 
made  againit  curing  fuch  difeafes ;  as  they 
prove  that  all  the  ill  confequences  that  can 
follow  the  fuppreilion  of  accuftomed  difr 
charges,  may  be  prevented  by  the  efiablith^ 
ment  of  adequate  drains,  in  better  tituations. 

Much  experience  enables  me  to  fay  more ; 
and  indeed  to  affert  that  many  of  the  oldeil 
ulcers  have  been  cured  without  a  relapfe,  or 


any 
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any  fucceeding  conftitutional  difeafe,  though 
unaffifled  by  fubftituted  drains. 

It  has  happened,  that  many  of  the  patients 
have  been  unable,  from  the  nature  of  their 
occupations,  to  attend  to  the  proper  ma¬ 
nagement  of  iffues,  and  have  allowed 
them  to  clofe,  foon  after  their  infertion  ; 
neverthelefs,  I  have  obfe.rved  that  their 
cures  have  been  as  laftingas  thofe  have  been 

whofe  iffues  were  continued,  and  that  they 
% 

have  remained  in  every  inilance,  as  free  from 
any  conftitutional  indifpolition.  Indeed,  if 
the  cures  that  were  obtained  by  thefe  means, 
had  no  better  fecurity  againft  relapfes,  than 
the  prevention  of  repletion,  I  fhould  entertain 
little  hope  of  their  permanence. 


It 
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It  has  been  obferved,  that  moft  of  thofe 
perfons  upon  whom  this  plan  has  been  tried, 
have  been  of  the  clafs  of  labouring  poor.  It 
may  from  thence  be  inferred,  that  their  fcanty 
diet,  or  their  daily  labour,  may  have  prevented 
the  bad  confequences,  that  in  other  circum- 
dances  might  have  followed  the  fuppredion  of 
their  difcharges.  But  I  mud  obferve,  that 
though  the  greater  number  were  of  this  de- 
fcription,  many  that  received  perfedl  cures  of 
old  ulcers ,  without  experiencing  any  difagree- 
able  effe&s,  and  that  now  remain  found,  were 
very  differently  circumdanced. 

t 

I  may  indance  fome  of  the  cafes  that  have 
been  defcribed,  as  all  that  are  now  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  I  believe,  continue  found  and 

perfectly 
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perfectly  healthy ;  though  no  artificial  dif- 
charges  were  eftablifhed  for  either  of  them. 
Does  it  not  then  appear  probable,  that  nature 
poffeffes  the  power  to  prevent  that  increafe, 
or  improper  determination  of  the  fluids,  which 
has  been  fo  much  dreaded,  and  which,  if  it 
occurred,  might  endanger  ? 

I  merely  offer  the  fuggeflions  that  arife  out 
of  the  fadts  which  have  been  forced  upon  my  ob¬ 
servation,  by  thepeculiarcircumftances  ofthofe 
people,  who  have  been  cured,  without  fubfli- 
tuted  drains,  of  long  continued  ulcers,  without 
experiencing  the  inconveniences  that  might 
have  been  expected.  I  do  not  affert  that  it 
will  at  all  times  be  fafe  to  fupprefs  old  dif- 
charges,  without  the  eftablifhment  of  new 


ones. 


ones,  but  as  I  think  ufeful  inferences  may  be 
drawn  from  what  has  occurred  in  this  way,  it 
would  be  improper  to  conceal  that  which  has 
really  happened,  though  by  publifhing  it, 
I  may  appear  to  favour  an  opinion  that  contra¬ 
dicts  the  molt  refpedtabJe  authorities.  I  ven¬ 
ture  only  to  fay,  that  I  believe  the  indif criminate 
ufe  of  drains  to  be  improper,  and  that  there 
may  be  cafes,  where  the  patients,  from  the 

nature  of  their  occupations,  their  neceffitous 

< 

dtuation,  or  their  time  of  life,  cannot  be  likely 
to  fuffer  from  repletion,  and  confequently 
will  not  dand  in  need  of  drains  that  may  prove 
troublefome,  and  perhaps  didrefhng. 

Tn  different  cafes,  may  not  an  attention  to 
regimen,  with  the  affidance  of  opening  medi- 
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cines,  or  the  occafional  evacuation  of  a  finall 

quantity  of  blood,  be  fafely  fubftituted  for  an 

/ 

artificial  drain  ?  which,  though  generally  inno¬ 
cent,  and  frequently  ufeful,  is  confidered  by 
fome  people  to  be  equally  objectionable  with 
the  difcafe  whole  relapfe  it  is  deligned  to 
prevent. 


Thus,  after  fome  years  experience  of 

.# 

a  praCtice  that  has  very  feldom  difap- 
pointed  me,  though  I  have  fought  for  the 
moil  defperate  difeafes  among  the  poor, 
in  Workhoufes,  and  other  filiations,  where 
fuch  cafes  were  likely  to  be  found,  I  have 
ventured  to  publifh  an  account  of  the  means 
whereby  my  fuccefles  have  been  obtained ; 

and 
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and  although  fome  warmth  of  ex  predion  may 
be  difcovered  in  my  defcription  of  that, 
which  has  rewarded  me,  for  all  my  labour, 
with  a  rich  harveii  of  fuccefs ;  and  although  it 
may  perhaps  be  difcoyered,  that  the  reafoning 
is  fometimes  defective,  and  the  ftyle  every 
where  improveable,  I  have  fo  full  an  afilirance 
of  the  utility  of  the  pradlicc  I  have  de¬ 
fended,  that  1  fhould  not  defpair  of  its  procu¬ 
ring  a  welcome  reception  for  a  publication 
» 

that  had  been  produced  with  lefs  leifure, 
and  confequently  greater  di  fad  vantage,  than 
even  this  has  been. 
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ERRORS. 
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Page  Line 

7,  9,  for  those  that,  read  those  who. 

12,  4,  omit  Ci  size  of  the" 

28,  Firft  line  in  the  Note,  read,  “  its  prin¬ 
cipal  ingredient  lead" 

28,  In  the  Note,  read,  “  Dr.  Ingenhomz.” 
35,  13,  for  them,  read  it. 

38,  0,  inftead  of  about  four  inches,  read 

about  four  or  six  inches. 

50,  11,  place  commas  after  the  words  power, 
and  applied. 
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NOTE.. 

1  am  forry  to  obferve,  that  the  prejudices  of  fome  of  my 
patients,  have  made  it  neceflary  either  to  deceive  them,  or  relin- 
quifk  the  opportunity  of  compleating  thzir  cures.  I  have  chofen 
the  former ;  and  have  difguifed  the  Water ,  with  a  few  drops  of 
the  compound  Tinblure  of  Lavender  :  it  has  then  always  happened, 
that  the  “  red  lotion”  has  been  a  “  fine  medicine, ” 
though  the  “  cold  water  would  have  certainly  backened 
the  humour ,  or  occasioned  their  death !  ” 
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